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AVING agreed to disagree, representatives of the 

union and the operators in the Central Competitive 
field have gone home after several fruitless days at the 
Cleveland conference. In some way the idea has been 
fostered that the union had a real grievance in that the 
Bituminous Coal Commission had permitted an “ob- 
vious inequality” to creep into its award last winter. 
The commission is guilty of no such thing The in- 
creases awarded daymen and tonnage workers were 
carefully considered and the daymen were given a lesser 
percentage than the tonnage men because that was jus- 
tice as the commission saw it. Because they did not 
get what they wanted the United Mine Workers have 
scrapped their contract. 

The Robinson commission gave daymen an advance of 
$1 per day, or 20 per cent—a total increase over 1913 
of 111 per cent, which the commission noted was greater 
than any estimates of the increase in the cost of living 
in the same period. The raise given tonnage workers 
last March was 31 per cent, or 88 per cent over the 
average 1913 rate. To these advances the mine work- 
ers agreed, although their representative on the commis- 
sion, Mr. White, did not concur and in his minority re- 
port asked for $1.35. per day or 31 per cent increase for 
daymen over 1919. 

Secretary Wilson would have settled the matter last 
fall by an increase of 31.61 per cent, because that ad- 
vance would have raised tonnage men to the level 
reached by the cost of living. And when tonnage men 
eventually are given an increase by that amount and 
daymen but 20 per cent the daymen come back for more. 
A year ago it was tonnage men who started trouble be- 
cause they had received but 40 per cent increase since 
1916, whereas daymen had gained 76 per cent. 

The average earnings of outside daymen in Illinois 
and Indiana are now a trifle over $6 per day and for in- 
side labor about $5.85, if we add $1 to their earnings as 
reported for the first ten months of 1919. Loaders, paid 
by the ton, who last year averaged around $7 per day, 
now realize more than $9. Although the dayman can 
earn about 60 per cent as much pay as the tonnage man 
his greater opportunity to work the year around as- 
sures him monthly and yearly earnings up to 80 per 
cent of the piece workers. 





Priority of Coal Should Be Continued 


IFFERENCE of opinion there may be on the 

question of whether the country will suffer from 
a coal shortage next winter, but the subject has now 
been narrowed down to a question of whether produc- 
tion in the next few months will be increased sufficiently 
to allay the fears of the consumer. The stage is set 
for a winter of coal shortage and frenzied prices. We 
believe even George Cushing will agree to this. There 


be calmed and production maintains its upward trend. 

Mr. Cushing will say that he was right all the time 
if the deficit in stocks is overcome this fall, as we are 
hopeful it will be. And if this comes about hé will 
have been right—but only because others understood 
the situation in its true perspective and adopted meas- 
ures to meet it. Statistics recently published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and summarized in the following pages 
of this issue of Coal Age demonstrate the wisdom of 
the course consistently followed by the National Coal 
Association and to which American railroad executives 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission were earlv 
won. Those who opposed the open-top car priority or- 
ders should recognize now the wisdom of this measure 
so far and the necessity of its maintenance until the 
situation is rectified. Doubtless the policy of holding 
open-top cars solely for the use of coal has interfered 
with new construction and road building, which is to be 
regretted, of course. However, we cannot picture the 
country in a frenzy over lack of houses and roads at all 
comparable with the public uproar over coal shortage. 
In some way we can postpone some things, but not the 
use of coal. 


England Preparing for Coal Strike 


DVICES from England are that the British Govern- 
ment is anticipating the possibility of a strike of 
coal miners in the near future. During the last few 
months every attention has been given to the accumula- 
tion of reserves of coal in the hands of consumers in the 
British Isles, a policy made particularly evident when in 
the first weeks of June exports from Great Britain were 
severely curtailed. It is reported that the stocks of coal 
are now sufficient to carry on necessary public service 
for a considerable time, perhaps longer than the funds 
of the various mine labor associations would enable 
them to pay double pre-war rates of strike pay. Rail- 
way companies are said to be particularly well stocked 
with coal, as are likewise gas and other public utilities. 
Probably, as in the case of the strike in this country 
last autumn, there will be advance notice of the miners’ 
intention of at least several weeks’ which will enable the 
further accumulation of stocks. It has even been sug- 
gested that exports be absolutely embargoed for a short 
time to insure ample home supplies. The strike by the 
miners is expected as a result of the refusal of the 
British Government to accede to the coal miners’ 
demands which specifically call for an increase in pay 
of 2s. per day and a decrease of 14s. 2d. in the price of 
coal sold for household use. It will be recailed that 
early in June the British Government increased the 
price of household coal by that amount, having arbi- 
trarily held down the price previously. The miners are 
set upon more money for themselves and less profit for 
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the producers. Their program appears to be to reduce 
the profit of all coal producers and, if necessary, compel 
those who operate at a profit to share with those who 
operate at a loss—in other words nationalize the mines. 

Labor is after a larger and larger share of the profits 
of industry. The coal miners of Illinois struck recently 
not so much because their wage was insufficient as 
because they want a larger share of the profit the coal 
operator is getting from coal at the prices prevalent 
today. Evidence of this is found in their reiterated 
statements regarding the large earnings of the operators 
and the small share the laborer receives. 








Mr. Dunn and the Railroad Situation 


N HIS paper on “The Railroad Situation—Causes 

and Remedies,” in this issue of Coal Age Mr. Dunn, 
editor of Railway Age, has treated the subject more 
simply and to better effect than has anyone else to our 
knowledge. A year ago Mr. Hines made an admirable 
presentation before the Frelinghuysen committee and 
Mr. Willard did himself justice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently, but Mr. Dunn in this 
paper has told the story for the railroads in a way that 
no railroad man has done. His principal point is that 
with 5-per cent increase in equipment and facilities with 
which to do business the railroads since 1915 have 
averaged 45-per cent greater performance. Truly a 
remarkable record. 

Mr. Dunn concludes that this demonstrates beyond 
doubt that the roads have been efficienctly managed. 
He points out as a matter of common knowledge that the 
roads have not been able to increase facilities in the 
years from 1915 to date because denied sufficient 
revenue. While a vast expansion of industry was in 
progress in this country the carriers were obliged to 
stand still—the country is paying the price for this 
neglect now. He points to the coal industry as one of 
those that experienced a large expansion due to large 
profits offered in the last few years. He erroneously 
quotes the Geological Survey as giving the bituminous 
coal mines of the country a total rating of 900,000,000 
tons or more per year, an opinion we find others seem 
to hold and one we intend to discuss later. 

Mr. Dunn appears to deplore the fact that there 
“seems to be a general impression that the railways 
within recent months and especially since they were 
returned to private ownership on March 1 have been 
seriously ‘falling down’ and that the amount of traffic 
handled has been substantially less than in past years.” 
He states that in spite of the railway employees’ strikes 
the carriers handled 20 per cent more traffic in the first 
five months of this year than in the same months of 1920 
and substantially the same as in 1918. We are grateful 
to Mr. Dunn for these figures, for they explain a lot. 
With 20 per cent more total freight carried this year 
than last and bituminous coal increased but 17 per cent 
over the same period, it is evident that soft coal has 
not had its share of the increase—not from lack of 
demand, however. Furthermore, whereas total freight 
carried this year is substantially the same as in 1918, 
bituminous coal carried has been less by 36,000,000 tons. 

Consider the significance of this statement. To move 
this substantially equal volume of freight required 
substantially the same quantity of engine coal and to 
produce the goods that were carried there must certainly 
have been consumed substantially the same quantity of 
coal. But the production of coal has been 36,000,000 
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tons less, coupled with which is the fact that something 
over 40,000,000 tons of production was lost to the 
country by the miners’ strike last fall and we had a 
severe winter. If these things be true, is it any wonder 
we are experiencing a coal shortage, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered that coal be given 
preference in the use of open-top cars, and that a con- 
tinuance of that order has been granted? 

That the coal shortage is mainly attributable to other 
things than the railroad situation is contended by Mr. 
Dunn, who traces the causes back to the early months of 
1919, when there was a large surplus of coal cars and 
the railroads “Carried on a vigorous agitation to secure a 
larger production and transportation of coal, but consum- 
ers and dealers would not buy it in larger amounts.” Coal 
operators need not be reminded of the battle over prices 
with the railroads last spring and how that fight did 
anything but promote buying of coal. He adds that 
“consequently the operators would not or could not 
produce it”—because they would not and could not 
afford to sell coal below the cost of production, even 
though the demand were zero, the reason not being 
offered by Mr. Dunn. 

We differ with the conclusion that as a result of lack 
of production the first half of last year the country’s 
available supplies were not increased as they should have 
been—a truer statement would be that the country’s 
available supplies were decreased as they should not 
have been. There was an ample supply above ground 
and in the hands of consumers in the spring of 1919 but 
consumers elected to burn their stocks and not buy for 
current use, so that by the time the strike was over 
last winter stocks were as nearly exhausted as they 
might well be and industry proceed at all. 

In the last analysis, according to Mr. Dunn, the 
present coal situation is not due te any failure of the 
railroads but to the loss of production last year, from 
lack of buying in the early months, and the strike later. 
What a help, he thinks, would be the coal that we did not 
produce last year, if we had but dug it. We submit that 
this is specious reasoning. Mr. Dunn notes that in the 
first three months of this year the mines were producing 
and the road transporting the coal that was needed. 
The crux of the whole situation is lack of production 
since April 1, which he correctly, we believe, attributes 
to the demoralizing effects of the outlaw switchmen’s 
strike. We may as well mourn for the coal that could 
have been produced in 1914 and was not as for that 
which was not mined in 1919. We heartily concur with 
Mr, Dunn in laying this lack to no fault of private rail- 
road management, but to labor. The coal operators are 
absolutely correct in attributing the lack of coal to lack 
of transportation, but that charge need not be construed 
as an indictment of private railroad management. 

The insistence of the coal operators in 1917 that lack 
of transportation was the cause of coal shortage is held 
to have been the principal cause contributing to the 
assumption of Government control of the railroads 
during the war. Perhaps it was; at any rate the 
desired results were obtained and could not have been 
reached in any other way—again through no fault, 
perhaps, of private management of the carriers. It helps 
none for an advocate of the railroads to try at this date 
to endeavor to pass the responsibility for the coal situa- 
tion to the coal operators. Better recognize the problem 
as it stands today and join in the constructive move- 
ment fostered both by railroad executives and coal men 
to work the way out with credit to all. 
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GIGANTIC 


MATERIAL-HANDLING 


MACHINERY 


A striking view of the huge crane and belt conveyor system that is being used in the yards of the Byproducts Coke 


Corporation at South Chicago, an industrial suburb of Chicago. : \ 
The buckets pick up coal and put it on belt conveyors which carry it to the factory. 


them. 


The cranes move on railroad + ggg for 
ne 


of the big belt conveyors is at the right. 


Is the Coal Shortage 


Stocks Are the Lowest in Five Years 
Barely Sufficient for Consumption and Exports 


Real or Imaginary? 


Present Rate of Production Is 
Inequalities in Produc- 


tion and Distribution Make Necessary An Output of 11,500,000 Tons 
Per Week If a Serious Condition This Winter Is To Be Forestalled 


By C. E. 


URING June and July of this year the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal after exports had been 


deducted was but little more than sufficient to 
provide for the actual summer rate of home consump- 
tion. For the preceding April and May, after total 
exports had been subtracted, the production lacked be- 
tween 8,000,000 and 


LESHER 


From the autumn of 1916 until the early summer of 
1918, when output permanently overtook consumption, 
production less net exports barely inatched consumption 
and this country passed through a period of sustained 
coal shortage, the public demanding more coal tan the 
producer, hedged by lack of car service, could -upply. 

To put the matter sore 








9,000,000 net tons of meet- me — 
ing our national needs, 
and stocks were cut into 


clearly, while on the aver- 
age during that period 


by that amount. Stocks 
of bituminous coal in the 
hands of consumers, in- 
cluding the railroads, are 


This article deals only with bituminous or 
soft coal. Retail dealers and consumers of 
Pennsylvania anthracite or hard coal should 
not read into these statements a parallel to | 
the situation with respect to that kind of fuel. | 


production was _ sufficient 
for actual needs, the out- 
put was entirely insuffi- 
cient to satisfy the insati- 
able demand. Prices 
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of any period, summer or 

winter, in the last four years, back of which no record 
is available. Measured in terms of days’ or weeks’ con- 
sumption there is now but 85 per cent as much coal in 
storage as in the period from October, 1916, to April, 
1918; while, measured in actual tons, only 81 per cent 
as much coal is on hand. Taking into consideration 
consumers the country over, there was on Aug. 1 but a 
trifle over two weeks’ coal in storage, while in the 
eighteen months beginning with October, 1916, two and 
one-half weeks’ supply was available for consumers. 


ganized and failed when 
it staked all on voluntary price fixing. Then the Lever 
Act was passed and the Fuel Administration came into 
being and fixed maximum prices for coal. Think back 
over those eventful months—of the tremendous public 
uproar on the subject of coal, of the shutting down of in- 
dustry for which lack of coal production was blamed, 
though in justice to everybody the unusually severe 
weather should be held partly responsible. Recall also 
the efforts that were necessary to keep hospitals and 
homes warm and public utilities in operation, and bring 
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to mind again the Government control and regulation by 
which efforts were made to remedy the nation’s fuel 
needs. No one cares to contemplate another such trying 
time, but in all essentials the country is now facing the 
definite possibility of a repetition of the same condi- 
tions, the same troubles and trials that faced us, all 
unknowingly, in the autumn of 1916. 

In brief, the basic facts are that stocks of bituminous 
coal are below the safety level and consumers know it. 
Production, though gaining, is at too low a rate to as- 
sure us of reaching a safe level of reserves before 
winter, and there is therefore an actual present short- 
age of coal. There are but two possible avenues of re- 
lief, and as in 1918, when the same problem was glo- 
riously solved, resort must be had to both in increasing 
degree. The first and most important is increased pro- 
duction, the second is proper distribution. Unless the 
anxiety as well as the actual needs of consumers of all 
classes are assuaged before Dec. 1, and possibly sooner, 
the sword of Damocles will fall on the coal industry. 


CONSUMER DISPLAYS VARIATION OF INTEREST 


When the normal coal consumer thinks he has enough 
coal for his needs, he has no interest in the subject and 
when he thinks he has not enough his interest is keen, 
for coal is absolutely necessary. And when the coal 
consumer concludes that he needs more coal and he 
experiences increasing difficulty in obtaining supplies, he 
is quite likely to be stampeded. The individual con- 
sumer may not know how many tons of coal there are 
above ground in the whole country or how fast coal is 
being produced, but he does know about his own supply 
and needs, even if he does not always act intelligently 
on the information. Individually and in the aggregate 
coal consumers are slow to change their minds. When 
they stop buying, because they think they have sufficient 
supplies, they stay out of the market too long, and when 
they get started they are hard to stop. 

Consumers are actively seeking coal this summer, 
and if past performance is any guide, consumers will 
stay in the market for more than actual daily consump- 
tion until stocks are again at a high level. Once stam- 
peded the consumer will not cease his search for coal 
until his storage pile is above the normal. In the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1918 the assurance of supply 
afforded by fixed prices and the absolute and effective 
control of distribution did not check the consumer’s 
anxiety and eagerness for coal. Little wonder that to- 
day with prices on free coal the highest on record and 
with none but the most general control over distribution, 
the buyer is anxious. Proper distribution will prevent 
distress this winter, but augmented production is neces- 
sary to lower prices. 

I do not believe that the market will fall to reasonable 
levels this winter unless stocks of bituminous coal mount 
to 40,000,000 tons by Dec. 1, a gain of 18,000,000 tons 
over Aug. 1. Consumption is estimated at 41,000,000 
tons per month, and exports for June and July averaged 
about 3,500,000 net tons per month. Thus if we con- 
sider the four months, August to November inclusive, 
as representing the possible period of preparation for 
the rigors of winter, we must have in the seventeen 
weeks beginning with Aug. 1 an average production 
of 11,500,000 net tons to meet requirements for con- 
sumption no greater than those of today, we must 
export no more than we are exporting today and we 
must provide a surplus of 18,000,000 tons so as to raise 
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the reserves from enough to satisfy for about two 
weeks to an amount that will fill our needs for nearly 
twice that length of time. 

Can it be done? Yes. Furthermore it begins to look 
as if it were started on the way. Production of 46,000,- 
000 tons was reached and exceeded during one month 
in 1916—January—for eight months out of the twelve 
in 1917, for eight months in 1918, for two months in 
1919 and in January and March of the present year. 
This rate of output is not likely to be reached and main- 
tained without continuance throughout the autumn of 
the open-top car priority order. Any rate of production 
that does not provide for current consumption, a prac- 
tical doubling of stocks by Dec. 1, as well as for what- 
ever exporting of coal may be permitted, will leave the 
country to suffer from a shortage similar to that experi- 
enced in the winters of 1916-17 and 1917-18. 

It may be argued that an average weekly output of 
11,500,000 net tons (10,700,000 tons after exports are 
subtracted) does not provide for the shortage of 5,000,- 
000 tons in Lake movement and that this quantity should 
be spread over the period, thus raising the estimated 
rate required. However, it must be considered that by 
making allowance in the exports for shipment to Canada 
a part of the Lake shortage is provided and that the bulk 
of the remainder is in the increase in stocks in the hands 
of consumers, for which allowance has already been 
made in these figures. 


EQUAL DISTRIBUTION MUST BE MAINTAINED 


Even though production is increased in the measure 
indicated as necessary, every effort must be made and 
maintained to correct evils of distribution. Since we 
are now producing coal at a rate sufficient to meet 
actual consumption, it is apparent that one important 
cause of trouble is and will continue to be unequal dis- 
tribution combined with a condition of anxiety brought 
on through lack of abundant stocks. That is, consumers 
knowing that coal is reported short, will each and all 
endeavor to increase their reserves as an assurance 
against some unforeseen contingency. 

If it were possible to have the distribution of coal 
so handled that stocks would be leveled up, each con- 
sumer in New England, for instance, having the same 
proportional share in accordance to his requirements, 
with the whole territory having a supply that would 
on an average last several weeks more than that afforded 
some other section of the country nearer to the mines, 
and if furthermore each consumer had assurances that 
he would get each week his proper share of the output, 
then we would be successful in managing with much 
less coal than we otherwise could. But these are ideal 
conditions that cannot be realized. Some steps in this 
direction are necessary, however, if trouble is to be 
avoided in the period running from the present date 
to that at which it is hoped that stocks will be so large 
that consumers will forsake the market and the news- 
papers forget coal. 

In a large way the National Coal Association, the 
railroad officials and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have solved the major problems in distribution— 
New England and the Northwest. By allowing as- 
signed cars the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
taken care of the largest consumer—the railroads—and 
also of many smaller and essential users—the public 
utilities and institutions. That seems to be about as 
far as that body can proceed with distribution, but it is 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATION OF AVAILABLE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
IN THE UNITED STATES FROM JAN. 1, 1916, TO AUG. 1, 1920 


The data from which this diagram has It will be noted that consumption in- to be slightly upward. The small depres- 
been constructed are taken from official re- creased nearly 10 per cent at the end of sion in the curve of consumption in the 
ports of the U. S. Geological Survey. The 1916 over the rate in the arly part of middle of the winter of 1917-1918 was due 
line of production less export is the monthly that year, and that this rate of consump-_ to the severe weather in those months and 
record of production of bituminous coal tion was maintained until shortly before the extreme shortage of coal due to the 
from which has been’ subtracted ex- the armistice, when a sharp upward trend, inability of the railroads to make deliveries, 
port less import. The result is produc- culminating at the date of the armistice, although the coal was produced and on the 
tion available for consumption or storgae took place. Immediately after the armis- railroads en route to the consumer. The 
within the United States. Crossing the tice consumption decreased, reaching its fuelless days decreed by Dr. Garfield in 
diagram in a somewhat irregular manner lowest level in several years in the months January, 1918, are reflected in this de- 
is a heavy line representing consumption. that followed. Its trend is now believed crease in consumption. 


only the starting point for the shippers of coal. Ship- will distribute his coal where, in accordance with his 
pers of coal—onerators and jobbers—can by exercising good judgment as a coal distributor, that coal is needed 
self-restraint and judgment in their daily distribution the most: if he will sell his coal more freely to consum- 
of coal, do more than by any other means to avert the ers who have little than to those who in proportion have 
falling of the house on their heads. If each coal man much, and if he will not be governed in this distribu- 
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tion by prices, then will we have less complaint of the 
coal industry as profiteers and less cause for complaint 
of coal shortage. I know that many large and small 
companies with an interest in the future and a business 
to maintain are doing this now and doing it well. But 
many are not. 


SMALL OPERATOR SELLS TO HIGHEST BIDDER 


In some instances the entire output has been sold to 
a jobber, and in this case the duty is the jobber’s and 
not that of the producer. In many other instances the 
smaller operators have no contracts and are selling to 
the highest bidder, who is usually represented by a 
jobber or jobbers. Such cases are almost hopeless, for 
the producer has no interest in the future of the indus- 
try, being interested only in price. If the jobber does 
not offer the highest price he does not get the coal, 
no matter how needful his customer. Complete elimi- 
nation of wagon mines would only partly remedy this 
evil, for there are many small tipple operations whose 
selling policy is jeopardizing the welfare of the industry. 

The dangers in the present situation—dangers both 
to the coal industry and the public—cannot be too often 
or too clearly stated. Stocks are below the safety level, 
production has but begun to approach the rate that will 
supply the current needs, will provide coal for export 
and swell the stock piles to a degree that will give con- 
fidence to the consumer. In the meantime the clamor 
for coal is insistent, spot prices exorbitant and the coun- 
try is experiencing all the symptoms of a coal shortage. 
In the last analysis the fault lies more largely with the 
coal consumer than with any other agency, even as the 
remedy lies with coal and railroad industries, but the 
consumers will not accept the responsibility and will 
not hesitate to foist on the coal producer some form of 
Government control if all other measures fail. In the 
words of Harry Taylor, former president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, the coal producer should con- 
centrate on production and on leveling off the peaks and 
filling in the low spots of supply. I would further urge 
taking the public fully into our confidence, admitting 
the dangers, and creating a spirit of helpful co-opera- 
tion and conservatism. 


RELIABLE ESTIMATES OF STOCKS Now AVAILABLE 


Four elements enter into the study of the coal situa- 
tion—production, exports (less imports), stocks, and 
consumption. For years we have had accurate informa- 
tion on the first two elements only. Consumption and 
stocks have been matters of speculation and guess work. 
Thanks to the zeal and efforts of Mr. Tryon, of the 
Geological Survey, there has within the last few weeks 
been placed at our disposal reliable estimates of stocks 
of bituminous coal in the United States on a sufficient 
number of dates to enable an intelligent study to be 
made of all the factors, for, having three of the four, 
the fourth can be deduced with reasonable certainty. 

The importance of data on stocks of coal in the hands 
of consumers was clearly recognized by the distribution 
division of the Fuel Administration, and in the summer 
and winter of 1918 the bureau of statistics collected at 
great cost a vast amount of information on this sub- 
ject. Without these figures it would have been impos- 
sible to know whether or not the coal production in 
those trying times was meeting the needs of the coun- 
try. After the war was over an attempt was made to 
continue the study of current stocks, and figures were 
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collected for the first quarter of 1919, but lack of appro- 
priation prevented the Geological Survey from continu- 
ing the work, although Senator Frelinghuysen gave his 
full support to the project. Recently, through funds 
appropriated for the Bituminous Coal Commission, it 
has been possible to add to the knowledge on this sub- 
ject at an extremely vital time. In reducing to a com- 
parable basis all the data on stocks of coal from the 
earliest record of the Fuel Administration (October, 
1916) to June of this year, Mr. Tryon has contributed 
the missing chapter in the story of coal. I am fully 
conversant with the raw statistical material from which 
these figures are drawn and the statistical methods used 
in arriving at the totals, and do not hesitate to accept 
the results as sufficiently within reasonable limits of 
error to be trustworthy guides. 


RELATION OF OUTPUT TO CONSUMPTION SHOWN 


The diagram accompanying this paper tells the story 
better than words. Month by month from the begin- 
ning of 1916 to the end of July, 1920, the relation of 
available production (actual tons produced plus imports 
less exports) to consumption is shown and the curve of 
stocks in its upward and downward movements is 
traced. Although data on stocks are available for but 
nine dates from Oct. 1, 1916, to June 1, 1920, it has 
been possible to interpolate figures for each month and 
extend the curve back to January, 1916. The line of 
monthly consumption is determined from the averages 
in the periods between the dates for which stock fig- 
ures are available. Thus, by adding to the number of 
tons of coal on hand at the beginning of a period the 
production plus imports less exports during that period 
and subtracting from that total the stocks at the end of 
the period, consumption in the interval is determined. 
Dividing this figure by the number of months in the 
period gives the average monthly consumption. The 
eight points thus determined between the nine dates 
tor which figures of storage are available were con- 
nected, due ailowance being made for local variations. 
The average daily production of pig iron published by 
the Iron Age was used as indicating the trend of con- 
sumption of coal. 

The first point to be noticed is that the rate of pro- 
duction is not an indication of the rate of consumption. 
Comparatively, the rate of consumption is regular, while 
the rate of production and the amount of stocked coal 
are quite variable. The intense activities of war in 1917 
and 1918 raised the rate of consumption only 10 per 
cent over that in the early part of 1916 and the rate now 
is approximately that of the period immediately before 
the United States entered the war. Compared with a 
maximum variation of 15 per cent in consumption in 
the period covered by this diagram, production had a 
maximum change (excluding that during the coal min- 
ers’ strike) of over 40 per cent from September, 1918, 
to March, 1919, and stocks a maximum change of more 
than 200 per cent. 


CONDITIONS CLEARLY EXPLAINED BY EVENTS 


The picture of the coal business of the country in the 
last five and one-half years is plainly revealed in the 
diagram. The situations that have developed in that 
time carry their own explanations. Beginning with 
the first quarter of 1916 it is noted that in anticipation 
of the usual cessation in mining in the Central Competi- 
tive field in the even years while a new wage contract 
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is being negotiated consumers increased their surplus 
by 12,000,000 tons. The expected closing of the mines 
did not take place and the output in April of that year 
was almost equal to the normal production for that 
month. Consumers, however, were so well stocked up 
that they went out of the market and burned storage 
coal, all unmindful of the increase in consumption that 
was already taking place as a result of the quickening 
industry that followed the heavy buying of war ma- 
terials by the European allies. Consumers did not 
wake up until August, and the demand for coal and the 
sudden increase in prices that date from that month are 
matters of history. This lack of foresight of the man- 
agers of industry in the summer of 1916 was directly 
responsible for the coal shortage of the next year and 
a half, because the storage that was needlessly con- 
sumed that summer while mines were idle for lack of 
orders left the country with depleted reserves that were 
not brought back to a proper level until late in 1918. 

Stocks were down to 27,000,000 tons by the end of 
September, 1916, before the rate of production overtook 
that of consumption and a state of equilibrium was 
reached. In the eighteen months beginning with Octo- 
ber, or until April, 1918, production was no more than 
sufficient to meet actual needs and reserves were not 
increased. This was a period of coal shortage, never- 
theless, and the conclusion cannot be escaped that the 
reason was not lack of sufficient production month by 
month to run the country, but paucity of reserves. 
Wihout question an average supply in the hands of con- 
sumers sufficient for but two and one-half weeks spells 
coal shortage when the consumer finds it out. 


ARMISTICE MARKED HIGH POINT IN STOCKS 


From the first of April, 1918, to the day of the armis- 
tice production gained on consumption and reserves 
were steadily increased. It will be recalled, however, 
that it was not until October of that year, after total 
stocks had considerably more than doubled over those 
held in April, that there was any let-up in the demand 
for coal, and that a slackness of trade developed and 
that lack of market was observable only in the Middle 
West. The Fuel Administration, the railroads and coal 
industry, having set out to give the country all the soft 
coal it desired, builded better than they knew, for on 
the day of the armistice stocks had reached the unprece- 
dented figure of 63,000,000 tons. 

This country is in its present predicament regarding 
coal because of three strikes that followed one after the 
other when hostilities abroad had ceased. The first of 
these strikes, the greatest of them all, and I believe 
the most momentous that ever affected the coal industry, 
was that of the coal consumers. From the day of the 
armistice until awakened by the ‘“Buy-Coal” campaign 
of the National Coal Association in June of 1919, a 
total of 41,000,000 tons, or more than 5,000,000 tons a 
month, was taken from storage. The consumer refused 
to buy, and the drop in reserves in extent and precipi- 
tateness is without parallel in our history. It is not too 
much to say that had this consumers’ strike been set- 
tled three months sooner than it was—had the decrease 
in reserves ceased in April rather than in July—there 
would have been no strike of the bituminous coal min- 
ers last November. The chief cause contributing to 


the unrest among mine labor in the summer of 1919 was: 
lack of work. The mines were idle a great part of the 
time for lack of orders. 


Plenty of railroad cars were 
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on the tracks, empty, waiting for loads of coal, but 
industry did not want the coal. The miners’ claim for 
a 5-day week was based on the theory that they could 
in that time produce all the coal required. It mattered 
not that the theory was unsound because coal was being 
burned at a rate 14 per cent greater than it was being 
produced, a condition that could not endure for long. 


CERTAINTY OF STRIKE AN IMPETUS TO STORE 


The nation’s stock pile began to grow in July and 
August of last year but the real impetus to store did 
not come until the possibility and then the certainty of 
a huge strike of coal miners was discerned. Thanks to 
the co-operation of every one—the coal miners included 
and the Railroad Administration in particular—produc- 
tion was increased in the two months before the strike 
to such an extent that reserves were again elevated to a 
safe level. These stocks carried the country through 
the strike, not without many discomforts, however, but 
left us on New Year’s Day of this year with less coal 
on hand than ever before—namely, about 17,000,000 
tons. Thus the second of the three strikes, that of the 
coal miners, served to put the country still further in a 
precarious condition regarding coal. 

We would have been all right even then had it not 
been for the third successive strike, that of the switch- 
men, last April and succeeding months. Stocks of coal 
made a satisfactory gain in the first quarter of this 
year, for production in January and again in March 
was at a high level, and total reserves approached the 
30,000,000-ton mark. The damage to reserves caused 
by the switchmen’s strike was small compared to that 
of the two preceding strikes, but a drop in the second 
quarter of the year, though not great, when there should 
have been a gain, has brought the country into a condi- 
tion of coal shortage. To raise the nation’s coal reserve 
from 22,000,000 tons to 40,000,000 tons in four months 
is not impossible. The same increase was effected last 
year in the same period of time and much more was 
done during the war. 

Some are sure to ask why, if we are exporting 3,500,- 
000 tons of coal a month, should we not keep that coal at 
home and thereby make a further gain of 14,000,000 
tons in the four months. I will say nothing more here 
than that it cannot be done in that way. A fraction of 
the amount might thus be saved, but only a fraction. 


CONSUMER BLAMED FOR LOW RESERVES 


I believe it has been made clear that the consumer, 
through lack of foresight and refusal to buy coal when 
he had what probably appeared to him to be an inex- 
haustible supply, was directly responsible for bringing 
the country to a condition of such low reserves in the 
autumn of 1916 and again in 1919. This statement of 
the situation would not be complete without adding that 
our ability to recover has been and is absolutely de- 
pendent on the ability of the railroads to move the coal 
from the mines to the consumers. In the autumn of 
1916, when the laggard consumer did wake up, he found 
that car shortage prevented acquisition of supplies at 
the desired rate. This condition obtained throughout 
1917 and well into 1918. Again this spring, after get- 
ting away with a good start, the railroads, crippled by 
the outlaw strike, failed to meet the demand for trans- 
portation of coal, and the figures of car shortage are 
the greatest on record. This is not stated as a criticism 
of the railroads but as an exposition of fact. 
































Electrical Engineers Accept 
Federation Invitation 

At a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers held in New 
York Aug. 12, the institute unani- 
mously adopted a resolution accept- 
ing an invitation to become a charter 
member of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies and pledged 
hearty co-operation. 





New York Central Increases 
Freight Movement 

Despite shortage of equipment and 
labor troubles the New York Central 
lines increased their freight trans- 
portation for the first five months 
of this year 124 per cent over the 
same period last year, according to 
figures made public by A. H. Smith, 
president of the New York Central 
system. 





Seek Coal in Saskatchewan 

An expedition consisting of the 
principal mines inspector, chief land 
surveyor and a geologist left Prince 
Albert, Sask., Aug. 9, for the Lake 
Laronge country to explore for coal 
deposits and other natural resources. 
The party has been sent out by the 
Saskatchewan Government to make 
a complete survey of the area, in 
which it is asserted that many valu- 
able resources abound. There have 
been repeated stories of valuable 
coal deposits in the lake country. 





Effort for Record KiJls Miner 


Tony Bannock, who held a rec- 
ord of having loaded sixteen cars 
with coal in one day, died at Fair 
Point, Ohio, Aug. 11 while attempt- 
ing to break his own record. He 
had loaded six cars in less than two 
hours when death occurred from a 
ruptured heart. Bannock was em- 
ployed at the Troll Coal Co. mines. 





Railroads May File Blanket 
Schedules of New Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Aug 11 granted the railroads 
special permission to file blanket 
schedules to make effective new pas- 
senger, Pullman, excess baggage and 
milk rates recently authorized. 





New Freight Rates to Boost Coal 
Price 75c. to $1.35 a Ton 


That the advance in freight rates 
recently granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will cost the 
consumer at least 75c. extra on a 
ton of coal, the railroads are forced 
to admit, although they continue, 
through press agents, to flood the 
public with statements that the in- 
creased rates should not cause an 
appreciable advance in retail prices. 
“Coal,” says American Railroads, 
the organ of the railroad executives 
of the country, “is one commodity 


that will be directly and appreciably 
increased to the consumer by the 
rate advance, the amount being 
from 75c. to $1.85 a ton.” 





Seek Priority for Gas Coal 

The Emergency Committee of the 
American Gas Association has an- 
nounced that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be urged to 
issue priority orders upon shipments 
of coal intended for use in making 
gas. It is the suggestion that these 
shipments have priority over every- 
thing but food. Another suggestion 
is that foreign coal shipments from 
Atlantic tidewater points be re- 
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stricted until winter bins of New 
England are partly filled. Henry G. 
Bradlee, president of Stone & Web- 
ster, points to a gas shortage in the 
coming winter unless some such 
steps are taken. 





Navy Discontinues Comman- 

deering of Oil and Gasoline 

The Navy Department has ar- 
ranged contracts for approximately 
90 per cent of its West coast fuel 
oil requirements and its complete 
supply of gasoline, thereby enabling 
it in most cases to discontinue the 
practice of commandeering these 
supplies. 


New York Utilities Still Far 

Behind Normal Coal Surplus 

A report received by Acting Pub- 
lic Service Commissioner Sarrett 
showed that on Aug, 18 the various 
public utilities in New York City, 
had a total of 273,313 tons of coal, 
an increase of 14,000 tons over the 
preceding week. 
that the companies were more than 
100,000 tons behind their normal 
coal supplies and that he regarded 
inability to increase the surplus 
more rapidly as indicating a serious 
shortage in the autumn. He said 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would be asked to extend the 
city’s priority order until the utility 
coal stocks were great enough to 
tide them over any possible delay in 
deliveries. 





Mr. Barrett said © 


Steel Demand Less Active, but 
Shipment Improves 

In its weekly summary of the iron 
market as of Aug. 18 the Jron Age 
says in part: “The steel market is 
less active. There have been further 
cancellations of steel by automobile 
makers, but the effect has been 
greater on sentiment than on steel- 
mill operations. The shipments of 
steel from mills is better on the 
whole and the situation is expected 
to work easier, notwithstanding that 
Pittsburgh reports of improvement 
are qualified. Production results are 
more satisfactory, most Chicago dis- 
trict plants having gone back to the 
schedule prevailing before the Illi- 
nois-Indiana coal strike. 





Wage Board Asks Pennsylvania 
Miners to Return 

Striking coal miners in western 
Pennsylvania are expected to return 
to work after the appeal to them 
from Washington by the Federal 
Anthracite Coal Commission to re- 
sume work pending settlement of 
their grievances by the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation. The 
commission appealed directly to the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. miners. The 
Conciliation Board may report on 
the strike grievances this week. 





New York Central May Issue 


New Securities 
Application has been made by the 
New York Central Railroad Co. to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Washington for permission 
to issue new securities amounting to 


~ between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000. 


These securities, should the appli- 
cation be granted, would be sold to 
refund the forthcoming maturities of 
the company, $15,000,000 of which 
falls due on Sept. 15 and the re- 
mainder at later dates in this year. 





I. C. C. Recommends Loan of 
200 Milllions to Roads 


Distribution of almost $200,000,- 
000 to the railroads of the country 
was recommended to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Aug. 17 in 
the final report of the Association of 
Railway Executives on the applica- 
tions of the various carriers for 
loans from the $300,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund created by the Transporta- 
tion Act. Under the new recommen- 
dations loans for additions and 
betterments would be increased from 
$7,062,053 to $8,317,943; those for 
additional cars and equipment would 
be increased from $35,050,289 to 
$78,349,389, and those for freight 
and switching locomotives from 
$28,868,629 to $29,054,323. A total 
of $52,839,943 was recommended for 
loans for building 15,300 new box 
ears and loans to meet maturing 
obligations would total $28,800,875. 
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Calculating 
Save Time and 






Machines 
Insure Accuracy 


By DONALD J. BAKER 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 





Engineers’ Work Should Be Aided Mechanically as Much 
as the Work of Men in Active Coal Production—When Survey 
Parties: Perform Their Own Calculations in the Field There 
Is Less Chance for Misinterpretation of Figures in the Office 


mechanical age. Labor-saving devices have been 

placed on the market recently with such rapidity 
and in so great profusion that many have facetiously 
asked if there will be any room for a laboring man in 
the industries of tomorrow. Usually, however, when 
we think of a labor-saving machine we connect its 
operation with the husbanding of brawn and muscle; 
but as labor may be of two classes—physical and mental 
—mental labor-saving machines are quite as necessary 
as those of the other type: Indeed they may be even 
more so, for they find a general use among men in 
executive positions. The time of a man of marked 
ability is more valuable and therefore more carefully 
to be conserved than the time of a less-talented indi- 
vidual. 

The wide or nearly universal adoption of calculating 
machines by offices of all kinds within the last few 
years is significant of the change which is coming. En- 
gineering offices in particular have taken them up 
rapidly. Where long and tedious computations were 
formerly executed via the scratch-pad route we now 
find the calculating machine installed and doing the 
same work. It, however, accomplishes the results with 
a speed and accuracy unattainable by other methods. 
No lightning calculator in human form can hope to 
compete with a calculating mechanism. 

Most engineering computations in themselves are 
more or less mechanical; that is to say, after the cor- 
rect substitutions of figures have been made in long- 
established formule the actual solving of the resultant 
equation involves nothing more than the most rudi- 
mentary of arithmetical operations, namely, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and an occasional 
use of square and cube root. 

These calculations take the greater part of the time 


[: HAS often been said that we are living in a 


occupied in the solving of any mathematical problem. 
The assembling of the figures involved is a small matter 
and quite readily accomplished, especially where the 
formula is one that repeated use has made familiar. 
In a problem that may require an hour’s work, perhaps 
forty-five minutes will be expended in labor which re- 
quires only the ability and the patience to add, multiply 
and divide with accuracy. 


CALCULATION OF DOUBLE MERIDIAN DISTANCES 


For instance: Suppose it is desired to find the area 
of an irregularly-shaped tract of land that has been 
surveyed by the azimuth method. Usually after the 
field bearings have been reduced to their quadrant values 
and the latitude and departure distances ascertained 
with the aid of Gurden’s traverse tables and duly re- 
corded, we say the remainder of the problem is easy. 
But is it? Rather do we mean that the latter half of 
the problem is mechanical and is easy only in that no 
constructive thought is demanded, as definite and well- 
memorized rules are available for the calculator. 

These, however, involve much multiplication, some 
addition and subtraction and a small amount of division. 
Inasmuch as the major portion of the problem demands 
nothing but multiplication—that is, as far as actual 
time required for the solution is concerned—it is ap- 
parent that our brains are being burdened with the 
simplest of arithmetical computations. Thus while the 
operation is simple it nevertheless consumes a large 
amount of time and paves the way for the entrance of 
many petty inaccuracies. 

In the accompanying line drawing a double-meridian 
distance problem has been solved by two methods—one 
with the aid of scratch pad, pencil, time and thought, 
and the other by means of a Monroe calculating machine. 
This computing device adds, subtracts, multiplies, di- 
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vides and extracts square and cube root with surprising 
speed and absolute accuracy. The type of engineering 
calculation illustrated is one that is well known to all 
mining engineers, for it is constantly being encountered. 
Note the amount of pencil work required in the one 
case as against the other. 


FIGURES ARE PuT DIRECTLY IN COLUMNS 


No scratch pad is needed in conjunction with the 
machine, as the only figures desired can be immediately 
placed in columns prepared for them. The machine has 
performed the same mathematical work that has been 





Survey Party Ready for the Field 


The size of the Monroe calculator may be 
judged by comparison with the transit on 
the left. A special case is provided for the 
machine so that without injury it may be 
subjected to severe usage in traveling. 
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traverse tables is not a dire necessity for conserving 
time. 

As a matter of fact, it is possible to set the natural 
sine or cosine value on the machine and multiply by 
the latitude or departure distance nearly as quickly as 
it is to secure the same figure directly from the many 
pages, columns and tabular lines of the traverse tables, 
on which, be it remembered, it is customary to use both 
a teller and recorder. In this manner also more ac- 
curacy may be attained when dealing with large figures 
where calculations to two places are required. Further- 
more, when the calculation is performed by a novice 


Drafting Room, Bertha Coal Co. 


Ordinarily one calculating machine will 
serve the needs of the drafting room, but 
when there is an exceptional demand for 
calculations two others, as shown here, are 
borrowed from the auditing department, 
and the need of the moment is thus met. 











done with paper, pencil and mental effort, and accom- 
plished it not only more rapidly but also more accurately. 
The outstanding feature, however, of the one operation 
as compared with the other is the immense saving in 
time, although the comfortable feeling produced by a 
knowledge that the results are accurate is no small 
consideration. 

So many and varied are the calculations encountered 
in the engineering field that heretofore every available 
assistance for the attainment of accuracy has been 
sought, including tables, slide-rules and logarithms... In 
particular has the slide-rule had an extensive use, even 
though by its aid only approximate results can be at- 
tained, while the placing of the decimal point has always 
been a bugbear. It is improbable that the slide-rule 
will be entirely displaced by calculating machines, but 


it will not be used as generously as it has been in the 
past. 


GURDEN’S TABLE A DUBIOUS COMPETITOR 


As regards logarithms, their death knell appears to 
have been sounded. It is so much easier to employ 
the tables of natural functions and multiply directly 
on the machine than to employ tables of logarithms. 
So it is a safe prediction that the time is not far off 
when logarithms will be dispensed with altogether. 
Even with the problem that is illustrated a book of 


there is not so great a possibility of an error being 
introduced as there is with traverse tables. 

There is no engineering calculation involving addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, division, square or cube 
root that cannot be performed on a suitable calculator. 
This range, of course, covers a multitude of long and 
tedious computations that are the béte noir of an engi- 
neer’s life and lower his output considerably. It is 
difficult to imagine an engineering office in this country 
operating without such a machine, regardless of the 
amount of work that it may be required to perform. 


WELL-SUITED TO COMPUTATIONS OF ELEVATION 


Another series of computations to which the machine 
is well adapted is the rapid calculation of levels. Start- 
ing out with the original benchmark, backsights may be 
added and foresights subtracted so quickly that the 
carrying of elevations becomes the simplest and most 
accurate of operations. If several rod-readings are 
to be taken from a single setting of the level the calcu- 
lation is quite simple, as the height of the instrument 
plus the elevation is set upon the calculator, after which 
the various rod-readings may be subtracted for the de- 
sired elevations. One turn of the crank on the calculator 
subtracts the foresight, while a turn in the opposite 
direction adds it back in and gives the original elevation 
of the level. 
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Thus it is not necessary to reset the figure after each 
calculation. This sort of computation involves a series 
of additions and subtractions and is remarkably easy to 
perform. By the old plan, when a level has been run 
between two bench marks, the levelman sets himself 
down on a log or the bole of a tree and laboriously adds 
the backsights and foresights and takes the difference 
between the totals, only to find that they do not agree 
with the difference in elevation as he has figured it. A 
mistake has been made somewhere and only by much 
work it is found out and, with much erasure and recal- 
culation, corrected. 

On the other hand, if a calculator has been used the 
levelman knows that his work is correct and that it is 
a waste of time to total the backsight and foresight 
columns. In fact, it probably will be the custom where 
it is possible to have a calculator at hand to omit their 
use altogether and to enter only the results in the note- 
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book. Other figures are useless and cannot be checked. 
The calculating machine is a time saver in more ways 


than one. Survey parties working out of the main 
office of the United States Coal & Coke Co., at Gary, 
W. Va., are equipped with these devices before they 
take the field. This concern realizes that much time 
is lost in the engineering office in working up survey 
notes before plotting. Especially is this true in the 
making of maps. 

Outside of the loss in time involved there is always 
the possibility that some small error may have crept 
into the notes of which the draftsman, unfamiliar with 
the ground, might not take cognizance but which the 
man who had been in the field would instantly recognize. 
A man who makes an excellent chief of a survey party 
often is a poor draftsman, and it becomes impossible to 
obtain a nicely-drawn map when he is permitted to plot 
his own notes, even though the most accurate results 
are attained by this method. Besides, there is so much 
field work to be done by a large company that it would 
be inadvisable to hold the members of a survey party 
in the main office part of the time. 
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CALCULATOR MOUNTED ON PLANE TABLE 

If the engineers do not intend to do any plane-table surveying 
the table may be used as a stand for the machine, thus providing 
a portable outfit. 

When a party intends to absent itself for any con- 
siderable length of time on topographical work, a calcu- 
lating machine is just as important a piece of equip- 
ment as any with which the party is supplied. No at- 
tempt is made to take the machine into the field during 
the day. It is left at the camp and is available at night 
or on rainy days and foggy mornings for the ready 
working up of the notes obtained during daylight and 
surveying hours. An old plane table may be used as a 
stand, thereby making a portable outfit. 

While the machine is not particularly adapted to plane 
table surveying, it is well suited to stadia methods. For 
the reduction of stadia shots to horizontal distances and 
the calculation of elevations greater economy may be 
attained and with greater speed than is possible through 
the use of the regular stadia reduction charts or slide- 
rules. In ordinary traversing the co-ordinates of the 
different stations in the field may be determined. Thus 
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it becomes possible to send the notebooks to the main 
office by mail, fully worked up. The draftsman can then 
go ahead on the making of the map without loss of time. 
This unquestionably is a more advantageous method 
than the one commonly followed and in practice today. 

At the main offices of the Bertha Coal Co. in Pitts- 
burgh five Monroe calculators are in use. Four of these 
are in the auditing department, while the fifth is kept 
in the drafting room. The one machine in the engineer- 
ing office usually suffices adequately to handle the various 
calculations that arise from day to day. However, when 
there is a sudden influx of notebooks from the field, one 
or two machines from the adjoining department are 
borrowed for the emergency. 

By reason of the diversity of the work that can be 
accomplished with such a calculator the demand for it 
around coal-company offices is perhaps greater in the 
auditing than in the engineering department. Here 
the machine is not called on to handle such complex cal- 
culations and the work is more nearly of a routine 
nature. The saving in time is therefore perhaps even 
greater. 

Calculating machines were designed primarily for the 
rapid and accurate juggling of figures for the auditor 
and cost accountant and these men were among the 
first to realize the immense saving of time resulting 
from their use. Engineers now appreciate the machines 
quite as fully, as is evidenced by the growing number 
of offices equipped with them. Engineering-office 
efficiency has attained a new meaning, as has also the 
conduct of survey parties in the field. A closer co- 
operation now exists between office and field than was 
possible heretofore. 

The illustration which forms part of the title head of 
this article was taken in the office of Howard N. Eaven- 
son, consulting mining engineer, of Pittsburgh. 





Twenty Years of Experience Have Made 
Mine Locomotives Reliable and Efficient 


In the Last Two Decades Many Have Been the Improvements in 
the Mechanism of the Electric Locomotive—Indications Are That 
This March of Betterment Is Not to Stop in the Near Future 





By M. S. BEDDOW 


Scranton, Pa. 


interesting changes in the electric locomotive, 

for there were, of course, weak spots in the 
mechanism which actual use could not do otherwise than 
reveal and mechanical genius could not fail to rectify. 
Some changes that appeared radical at the time they 
were made do not seem so in the light of after events. 
In retrospect we see that they were natural occurrences 
forced on the designers and builders by the severe 
service imposed. 

To some these improvements have seemed not only 
few and far between but of a minor character, for the 
external appearance of the machine is practically the 
same as it was twenty years ago. The major changes 
have been in operating parts, which are not easily 
observable. Only one who has kept in touch with these 


. SCORE of years has wrought many important and 





various innovations as they were introduced can know 
with certainty what they have meant in the hauling of 
coal. As each obstacle arose it was met and mastered 
by the designers. As soon as the redesign was com- 
pleted the mine electrician would start a careful scrutiny 
with a view to familiarizing himself with the changes so 
that he would be able to locate trouble promptly, should 
the locomotive at any time appear to be functioning 
badly. 


EARLY LOCOMOTIVES Too LIGHTLY MOTORED 


It will be the purpose of this article to enumerate 
and describe the various changes in this important coal- 
mine machine and the reasons for their introduc- 
tion. Not many years ago mine locomotives were sadly 
under-motored and consequently overloaded. The sur- 
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prising part of the whole affair was not the under- 
motoring but the fact that any considerable time should 
have elapsed before motors of sufficient horsepower were 
installed. This came at last, however, although the 
change came slowly. . 

With the motor problem successfully solved it was 
naturally supposed that the efficiency of the locomotive 
would increase, and this belief was not without solid 
foundation. Modern mining, however, necessitated 
increased output, and this cannot be secured except by 
getting the maximum efficiency out of the equipment. 
Continuous severe operation will ultimately reveal the 
weak spots in any mechanism and of course point the 
way for improvement. An electrical breakdown is 
gratifying only because it shows a way whereby to 
prevent a recurrence of the trouble. 


FourR-BRUSH HOLDER GAVE MUCH TROUBLE 


Probably the one detail about the old locomotive that 
had the unanimous disapproval of mine electricians was 
the four-brush holder motor. Many of these are still 
in service, but fortunately on machines of sufficient 
horsepower to do the work imposed upon them. Narrow- 
gage machines were so limited in width and their 
armatures were provided with commutators of such 
slight stock that four brush holders were necessary to 
prevent sparking under heavy loads. 

In order to examine the two bottom holders it was 
necessary to move around the yoke that carried them. 
Because the brush holders grounded and frequently 
flashed over to the iron, hardened beads were burned on 
these yokes. This of course interfered with their easy 
rotation when an examination was attempted. 

This gave so much trouble that fewer inspections were 
made than occasion demanded, and electrical trouble was 
the natural result. Complaints from this source were 
so frequent and persistent that later-type locomotives 
were fitted with sufficiently liberal commutators to allow 
of the installation of two top brush holders. These were 
in plain view, where they could be readily watched by 
motorman and electrician, : 


CONTROLLER IS THE HEART OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


There is an old saying among mine electricians that 
the controller is the heart of the locomotive. There 
is much truth in this statement. It is here that the 
power is distributed to the motors when operating either 
in parallel or series. Any trouble here means that the 
operation of the locomotive itself. is affected. The 
inside of the controller is made up of parts intricate yet 
essential to the proper operation of the motors. It was 
therefore not surprising that this particular unit would 
not endure the severe stresses to which it was subjected. 
This was true at least on locomotives weighing ten to 
thirteen tons or more. 

The turns of the blowout coils were not built with 
sufficient cross-section, and when the controllers were 
installed on the heavier locomotives, short circuits and 
grounding were the result. Also because there were too 
few turns in the coil it was discovered eventually that 
the magnetic flux set up was insufficient to smother the 
heavy are which resulted from the great amount of 
power which the heavier machines consumed. 

Thus the demand for a more rugged type of con- 
troller soon became so insistent that a change was made. 
The general arrangement of the improved controller 
was the same as that of the old with the exception of 
a few small details. The alterations that went farthest 
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toward making them stand up in service were simply 
heavier contacts and heavier finger bases. 

Next in order after the controller naturally came the 
resistance. Only those who have had experience with 
what was known as the pressed-ribbon type can appre- 
ciate the advantages of the cast-grid variety now used. 
The pressed-ribbon resistance was an inclosed affair with 
no means for heat radiation. As probably a half dozen 
different kinds of panels went to make up one set, there 
was strong liability that a panel having a wrong resist- 
ance would be installed. This occurred time and again, 
and resulted in quickly burning out the resistance. 

The cast grid with its uniform resistance in each 
panel has only to be connected in series or parallel to 
give the proper starting voltage to the motor. As these 
grids are open, excellent means is afforded for the 
radiation of heat. The present method of holding the 
panels in place is much superior to the old. Hardened 
bricks with end indentations (slots) were used to hold 
the pressed ribbon firm. When these bricks broke, as 
they often did, a half mile of ribbon might be strewn 
along the mine road. Sometimes the whole of the resist- 
ance would be lost in this way before the mishap was 
discovered. 

The ribbon could not be reclaimed and was of course 
a total loss. The cast grid cannot give this trouble, as 
each section is provided with a hole in either end 
through which a mica tube, reinforced by a steel rod, is 
passed. When this resistance is assembled it forms a 
compact whole with no possible chance of separation. 
Probably no resistance yet devised will endure hard 
mine service as well as will this one. 


COMMUTATING-POLES SAVE MUCH SPARKING 


When the motor itself is considered one is confronted 
with a number of important improvements tending to 
keep the locomotive in continuous service. The motor, 
of course, is the most delicate as well as the most useful 
part of the entire mechanism. Many mishaps may befall 
it that cannot be repaired even temporarily, and which 
consequently put the locomotive out of commission, 

Only within recent years has the commutating-pole 
motor been perfected to the point where it has become 
of practical value. Even after it had been successfully 
tried out on all kinds of direct-current motors some 
hesitation was felt about embodying it in the mine loco- 
motive. Today, only a few years after its intrduction, 
electrical men around coal mines are unanimous in 
declaring that the commutating pole was an improve- 
ment which the locomotive greatly needed. 


MotTor-DRIVEN VERSUS CHAIN-DRIVEN REEL 


Not the least important of locomotive improvements 
was the motor-driven reel. Its predecessor, the chain- 
driven reel, was never satisfactory, as under certain 
circumstances the cable would be pulled under the 
drivers and a large amount of it destroyed. Something 
that would be free from any action of the locomotive 
wheels was desired. A 2-hp. motor having a resistance 
of about twenty-six ohms directly in series with it was 
finally introduced and met with instant favor. This 
motor exerts a pull of about 25 Ib. on the cable and thus 
tends to keep it off the ground. 

It is obvious that this motor must be extremely 
durable, for it is subjected to the severest kind of 
service. When the locomotive upon which it is installed 
is coming out of a chamber this motor simply drives 
a reel which in turn picks up the cable. If its duties 
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consisted only in driving a cable reel through a set of 
gears there probably would be no need for extra insula- 
tion and the precaution of cutting down the line voltage, 
but there are other demands made on the motor. 


STILL HOLDS WHILE LOCOMOTIVE IS STANDING 


In order to keep a uniform tension of 25 lb. against 
the cable there must be impréssed on the motor 
terminals a potential of 119 volts, regardless-of whether 
the motor is operating or standing still. When the 
locomotive has reached the inner end of the miner’s 
chamber there is in most cases a delay of several minutes 
during which the power is not thrown off. The stand- 
still torque of the motor is then sufficient to exert the 
necessary pull. Of course if the delay at the chamber 
is indefinite the reel switch is thrown to the off position. 

When power is on, however, no counter electromotive 
force is generated and all that holds the current flow 
within reasonable bounds is the resistance of the circuit. 
It is not difficult to see why the current flow would be 
dangerously high at such times if this motor were con- 
structed in the ordinary manner, 

The first armatures sent out with these reel motors 
were of the ring type and they were not any too efficient 
in consequence. Winding of these armatures also was 
difficult. Before long, however, an armature was made 
with form-wound coils, and this type is in use today. 
The recent addition of ball bearings to the revolving 
parts makes this locomotive still more durable. 


ONE LOCOMOTIVE SERVES TWENTY-FIVE PLACES 


It is a sufficient testimonial to the ruggedness of this 
locomotive to say that in the anthracite region most of 
them are taking care of from twenty to twenty-five 
chambers a day, and that these chambers are entered 
anywhere from three to five times. Most of these 
chambers are 500 to 600 ft. long and in addition are 
quite steep. Naturally, it is the man on the job, who 
comes in daily contact with these little motors, who is in 
the best position to understand and appreciate their 
full value. 

It would be a mistake to bring an article of this kind 
to a close without making some mention of the ball bear- 
ing, as it is being used on the mine locomotive in general. 
I doubt if the true value of this bearing is fully appre- 
ciated. This device is compelled to endure abuse to 
which the old sleeve-type never was subjected, simply 
because it was well known that it would not stand up 
under such treatment. A motorman whose locomotive 
was equipped with the sleeve type of bearing soon 
learned that to run it dry meant that an armature was 
on the poles. He accordingly made provision against 
this occurrence. 


BALL BEARINGS PROTECTED THE WINDINGS 


With the introduction of the ball-bearing armature 
there were new things to learn. One of these was that a 
dry ball bearing did not necessarily mean that the arma- 
ture was rubbing. Some warning, fortunately, such as 
excessive heat, is given, and the trouble is discovered 
before the armature reaches the pole pieces. The bear- 
ing is ruined, of course, but the winding is not de- 
stroyed, as would have been the case if the bearing had 
been of babbitt. 

It is utterly needless for an armature equipped with 
ball bearings to go down onto the poles, and it is a 
careless motorman indeed who will allow the bearing to 
get in such condition as to permit this to happen. 
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Because they require less attention than the babbitt 
bearing is no reason why they should be subjected to 
abuse of any kind. Unfortunately when they do “go 
bad” they cannot be reclaimed. This is, however, merely 
an added reason why they should be kept lubricated at 
all times. 

To one who has made a close study of mine loco- 
motives they seem marvelous in many ways. The work 
they have to do must not be compared to that performed 
by similar equipment on the outside. The roadbed over 
which they operate must of necessity be rough and 
uneven, for conditions are all against perfect ballasting. 
In many cases, especially in the anthracite region, this 
road-bed is laid over ground that is caving, and the track 
is irregular in consequence. 

While the efforts of all concerned are directed toward 
perfect track conditions, attainment even in part seems 
to be a hopeless task. Only the improvements noted 
above have kept these machines in service throughout 
a score of years. Of course, the obstacles encountered 
have brought the weaknesses in construction to the sur- 
face and finally paved the way for their proper 
rectification. 


“MoTOR’” MORE DEPENDABLE THAN “LOKIE” 


One more thought will not be amiss. As a comparison 
to the work of the electric locomotives let us consider 
the duties performed by the steam “lokie” on the sur- 
face. This work is not so gruelling in nature and has 
the added advantage of being performed on a much 
better roadbed and under the watchful eye of the official 
in charge. Yet it is an undisputed fact that 90 per cent 
of these steam locomotives are taken into a repair shop 
several times a year for a complete overhauling. 

How much of this kind of work is done on electric 
locomotives? Very little. True, they are taken to the 
pits at frequent intervals for the renewal of wheels, 
resistance or controller parts, brakes, etc., but the steam 
locomotives go.through a similar process quite as fre- 
quently while in addition they receive the benefit of a 
complete repair-shop overhaul. 

Here’s to the mine locomotive, the most abused and 
yet the most dependable of all coal-mining equipment! 
It will have a future just as surely as it has had a past, 
and all appearances indicate that this future will be 
a bright one. Twenty years from now one will 
undoubtedly be able to look back at many changes that 
have come to pass, and where is the person who will be 
sufficiently foolhardy to assert that the improvements 
made will not be comparable to the ones recounted in 
this article? As in the past, increased difficulties in 
mining will be the main contributing factor in bring- 
ing these improvements about. 





Hard-Coal Miners Would Name President 


RGUING that it is time the anthracite field had a 
man in the presidential chair of the international 
United Mine Workers of America, the union leaders of 
the hard-coal region are supporting Thomas Kennedy, of 
Hazleton, as successor to John L. Lewis, of Ohio, when 
that functionary’s time expires. Lewis beat Kennedy 
for vice-president at the last election and replaced Frank 
J. Hayes as president when he became incapacitated. 
In view of the split in the bituminous regions Thomas 
Kennedy’s supporters are quite hopeful of presidential 
honors for their candidate. 
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Great Britain’s Cabinet Seeks Substitute for 
Discredited Nationalization Scheme 


This Plan Does Not Please the Workman, for Under It Prices Must 
Still Be Competitive and Variant, and So Long as Wages are 
Dependent On Unequal Prices They Cannot Be Uniform for 


Which Uniformity the 


Mine Workers 


Have Long MHoped 


By W. W. WALLACE 
York, England 


months the Cabinet (Government) has finally de- 

cided upon its policy and has incorporated it in a 
bill which was brought before Parliament a few days 
ago. In introducing it, the president of the Board of 
Trade stated that the bill would bring about “a state of 
harmony in the coal fields 


Or: is a burning topic in Britain. After many 


recommending nationalization. Sir Arthur Duckham, 
one of the independent employers, recommended a 
scheme of unification under which private enterprise 
would be retained but profits would be limited and the 
miners given a share in control including representa- 
tion on the boards of directors. The coal owners on 
their part not only 








such as had not been seen 
before,” and one of the 
coal owners declared that 
the bill would “strangle 
the coal industry with red 
tape.” The miners’ leader 
pleasantly remarked that 
if the Government 
“wanted chaos in the in- 
dustry” it could go on 
with the bill. Proposals 
which call for such varied 
comment must be worthy 
of notice. 

First, a brief statement 
of the problem. Britain’s 
industrial future depends 
largely upon coal. The 
annual value of the coal 
produced is about £440, 
000,000 ($2,142,800,000 at 
normal rates of ex- 


across the water. 





In Great Britain the best coal is generally 
extracted with the least effort. 
quence wages vary immensely, seeing that 
all the coal that can be mined is needed and 
a mine which is worked at the expense of 
much labor is not closed down but worked at 
the expense of labor and profit. 
United States the most expensive coal to 
mine is anthracite, which commands a big 
price on the market, while the lower grades | 
of coal if not cheap enough to meet compe- | 
tition need not be mined. | 
wages are reasonably uniform and the call 
for nationalization is neither as loud nor as 
excusable as is that heard demanding it 
As state ownership has 
been a failure in Great Britain only the 
prospective employees of the state want it. eral resources and the 


refused to consider na- 
tionalization for even one 
| moment but declared fur- 
if ther that they would 
not agree to give any 
|| share whatever in the con- 
trol of the industry to 
| the miners. That was the 
| 

| 

| 


In conse- 


situation with which the 
Government had to deal. 


In the 


MINISTERS TO FIX WAGES, 
PRICES AND PROFITS 


The policy adopted is 
contained in the Ministry 
of Mines Bill. This bill 
creates a Minister of 
Mines, whose duty it will 
be to effect the most effi- 
cient development of min- 


Consequently | 





safety and welfare of the 





change). The number of 








miners. He is to appoint 





men employed in the in- 

dustry is 1,180,000. Almost 100 per cent of the manual 
workers are organized in the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, probably the strongest trade union in the 
world. Working in conjunction with it are the railway- 
men and the transport workers, forming together the 
formidable “Triple Alliance.” 

The first plank in the platform of the miners’ union 
for some years has been that of nationalization. The 
demand was suspended duing the war, but revived 
immediately after the armistice. Faced with the pros- 
pect of a disastrous strike at a critical time, the Govern- 
ment offered to appoint a royal commission to inquire 
into the whole question of wages and hours and the 
future of the industry. This offer was accepted by the 
miners and a commission appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Justice Sankey (one of the ablest High Court 
judges, possessing special knowledge of the industry). 

The commission presented an interim report on wages 
and hours which was adopted by the Government. The 
final report dealt with nationalization. The chairman 
of the commission joined with the miners’ representa- 
tives and the other labor men on the commission in 


an advisory committee 
representative of all the different interests. For one 
year from Aug. 31, 1920, he is to have power to regulate 
coal exporting and bunkering, and to fix prices for 
bunker coal and for the home trade. When such regu- 
lations are made he is to have power also to fix wages 
and profits. After Aug. 31, 1921, such powers may 
be exercised only if authorized by express resolutions 
of both houses of Parliament. He is given, in addition 
to these more or less temporary powers, the right “at 
any time” to put into force any recommendations sub- 
mitted to him by a district committee, an area board, 
or the National Board, which bodies may now be 
described. 


PIT COMMITTEE OF OPERATORS AND MINERS 


The Minister is to make regulations setting up differ- 
ent representative bodies. First of all, every coal mine 
is to have a “pit committee.” This is to consist on one 
side of owners and management and on the other of an 
equal number of miners’ representatives selected by 
and from themselves. Its functions are to discuss and 
make recommendations with regard to (a) safety, health 
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and welfare; (b) the maintenance and increase of 
output ; (c) certain reports from Government in- 
spectors; (d) disputes arising in the mine in question, 
including disputes as to wages, and (e) any other ques- 
tions prescribed by the regulations. 

District committees are similar joint bodies repre- 
senting a specified district. How they are to be 
elected and whether or not election is limited to mem- 
bers of pit committees is not stated. They are twenty- 
four in number and their functions are to consider simi- 
lar questions in so far as they affect the district. They 
are also to consider questions referred to them by a pit 
committee, an area board, the National Board or the 
Minister of Mines. 

Six area boards also are created, three for England 
and one each for Scotland, Ireland and Wales. The 
representatives of the owners and management are to 
be nominated by the representatives of owners and man- 
- agement on the various district boards and similarly in 
the case of the miners’ representatives. Their functions 
are to deal with questions affecting the whole area. In 
particular they are to formulate at such intervals and 
on such principles as may be prescribed by the National 
Board schemes for “adjusting remuneration of the work- 
ers within the area, having regard to the profits of the 
industry within the area,” such schemes being submitted 
to the National Board and the Minister for their ap- 


proval. 
NATIONAL BOARD SURVEYS WORK OF OTHERS 


The National Board is a similar body representative 
of the whole Kingdom. Its business is to consider ques- 
tions affecting the industry as a whole and in particular 
those referred to it by area boards or the Minister. It 
also is to deal with workers’ remuneration, as mentioned 
in the previous paragraph. 

This being the scheme, what does it amount to? It 
recognizes that the day of absolutely free private enter- 
prise in coal mining in Great Britain is done. It grants 
the right of the consumer to an interest in the conduct 
of the industry, through the Minister and through rep- 
resentatives on the Advisory Committee. It admits the 
right of the producer to some share in control. But the 
miners say, and probably they are right, that the heart 
of the bill is to be found in the provisions that their 
remuneration is to be based on the profits of the areas. 

For forty years the miners have been fighting for the 
principle of a uniform, standard wage throughout the 
Kingdom. It is a generally recognized prirciple that no 
large organization can keep together without unity of 
aim. That applies with specia) force to trade unions. 
The coal fields of Britain vary greatly in productivity 
as well as efficiency. Wages have varied accordingly. 
Miners in South Wales have been better paid than their 
fellow workers, say, in Somerset; miners in Northum- 
berland than those in Scotland, and similarly all over the 
country. So long as this continued, solidarity of action 
was obviously difficult and the policy of the Miners’ 
Federation was to alter it. 

Since the outbreak of the war and particularly since 
the armistice the miners have been demanding and re- 
ceiving flat-rate increases in wages over the whole coun- 
try instead of percentages, with the result that wages 
have been growing more uniform. This policy has 
been made possible only by reason of the fact that the 
industry has been under Government control and that 
consequently the surplus profits of the more productive 
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areas have been available to make good the losses in the 
less productive areas. It is the clear recognition of this 
fact which has provided a large part of the driving force 
behind the demand for a more advanced form of control 
in the shape of nationalization. 

The Government now refuses to entertain the idea of 
nationalization, and proposes the removal of control in 
twelve months’ time. If this policy is carried through 
one of three things must happen. Either (1) all wages 
must be reduced to the figure which the least productive 
coal field can afford to pay, (2) the less productive coal 
fields must be closed down, or (3) wages must vary from 
area to area. The last is the alternative provided for in 
the bill. Indeed it would seem to be the only practicable 
alternative to nationalization. 

The miners on their part seem determined to fight the 
proposal and to stand for nationalization. They have 
presented demands (1) for the reduction of the price 
of household coal by 14s. 2d. per long ton ($3.08 per 
short ton, normal exchange), and (2) for a uniform in- 
crease of 2s. (49c., normal exchange) per shift worked. 
If successful this would mean, as I have tried to show, 
that the less productive coal fields would have to depend 
upon the profits of the more productive. 

In other words, private enterprise could not continue. 
Both sides seem equally determined. The miners are 
over a million strong, they are almost “blackleg” proof, 
they are skilfully led, they are producing a vital com- 
modity, and they have the backing of the more impor- 
tant sections of the organized labor of the country. 
On the other hand, the Government’s rallying call will 
be that the whole community is being attacked. If the 
matter comes to a final issue it is difficult to see how 
something approaching civil war can be avoided. That 
is the true significance of the Ministry of Mines bill. 





Coal and Coke Exported by Customs 
Districts During June 
OMESTIC exports of coal and coke from the United 


States by customs districts during June, 1920, — 


according to figures issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, are given herewith: 








EXPORTS OF COAL AND COKE IN GROSS TONS 
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Good Briquets Made of Oklahoma Coal with 
Crude-Oil Residue as a Binder 


Ascertained That Wheeler Crude Oil Should Be Reduced by Distillation to 15 Per Cent of Its 
Original Weight and Pressure of 2,000 lb. Per Square Inch Used—Mix Should 
Be Between 180 and 200 Deg. F. and Moisture 3 to 5 Per Cent 


By J. C. DAVIS 


Norman, Okla. 


versity to determine whether certain Oklahoma 
coals—those from the Lehigh and McAlester-Wil- 
burton: fields—could be profitably briquetted, using a 
crude-oil residue, and while the process is not new, some 
interesting data were obtained during the procedure. 
The U. S. Bureau of 


[es were recently conducted at Oklahoma! Uni- 


under side. A plunger, sufficiently long to compress 
the coal, passed down through the opening from the 
upper side. The mold was then filled with the coal 
and binder; the plunger was placed in position and 
the mold put under the compression head of the 100,000- 
lb. Riehle testing machine resting on the self-adjust- 

ing lower head. Due to 





Mines some time ago 


———— 


the roughness of the cast- 





made extensive researches 
on the subject of briquet- 
ting and_ briquetting 
materials in its plants at 
Norfolk, Va.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Binders of various kinds | 
were tried, including both |] 

| 

} 


| 
| 
| 


through the grate. 


inorganic and _ organic 
materials. Among the in- 





Briquets did not smoke more than coal from 

which they were made, and burned readily. 

They did not soften, disintegrate or fall | 
Washed-coal briquets | 
did not clinker; those from unwashed coal | 
did. The former had a heat content of | 
12,570 B.t.u., while the washed coal from | 
which they were made ran 12,200 B.t.u. | 


ing, trouble was experi- 
enced in getting the bri- 
quets to come free from 
the mold, and it was de- 
cided to have the entire 
inside of the mold fin- 
ished, together with the 
projecting portion of the 
base plate and the plun- 
ger. The briquets then 








organic materials utilized ~ 


came out freely, perfect 





at various times were 

clay, lime, magnesia, magnesia cement, plaster of paris, 
portland cement, natural cement, slag cement and water 
glass. 


TESTS AT OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY 


Some of the organic materials experimented with 
were wood products, such as rosin, pitch and pine tar; 
sugar-factory residues, such as beet pulp, beet-sugar 
molasses, and cane-sugar molasses; starches, tars and 
pitches from coal, such as blast-furnace tar, producer- 
gas tar, coal-tar creosote and various grades of pitches 
from various tars; natural asphaltum and petroleum 
products such as crude oil and crude-oil residue. Any 
one interested in these results may find a complete 
summary of the experiments in Bulletin No. 58 of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

The experiments, made in the materials testing labo- 
ratory at the University of Oklahoma, were conducted 
by C. T. Griswold, mining engineer for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé R. R., assisted by myself, and it 
is with his permission that the data given herein are 
made public. After consulting the bulletin to which 
reference has been made it was assumed that a standard 
mixture shculd be made of 90 per cent moisture and 
a 7 per cent binder. The coal was then ground and 
thoroughly washed to rid it of slate and other impuri- 
ties so far as practicable. 

In order to carry out the tests a hollow cast-iron 
mold was made measuring approximately 4? x 44 x 23 
in., with a central hole of about 1? x 21 in. and with 
rounded ecrners. A base plate was made so as to have 
a projecting rim extending into this opening from the 





*Abstract from a paper entitled ‘‘Some Investigations in 
Briquetting Oklahoma Coal,” presented before the chemists’ and 
engineers’ meeting at Tulsa, Okla. 


in shape and of a size to 
give a weight of approximately 2} ounces. A num- 
ber of experiments were then made to determine 
the best pressure to use. Pressures were tried out 
varying from 1,000 to 5,000 lb. per sq. in. The 
former pressure seemed too low to compress the binder 
properly into the coal. At a pressure of about 2,000 
Ib. per sq. in. the materials seemed to unite very satis- 
factorily. An increase to 3,000 lb. per sq. in. did not 
seem to improve the binding qualities materially and 
with pressures above this amount the particles of coal 
were crushed. It was therefore assumed that 2,000 
lb. per sq. in. would be the proper pressure to use in 
the briquetting work. 


ASPHALT BINDER MELTED AT 160 DEG. F. 


The binder used was a Wheeler crude oil. Tests were 
first made to see to what degree it should be distilled 
in order to produce a satisfactory binder. The oil was 
reduced to 50 per cent of its original volume and con- 
tinued by 10 per cent reductive steps down through 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. A _ briquet was then 
made with a binder having 15 per cent of the original 
volume, and it was found highly satisfactory. Briquets 
were formed using 5, 6, 7 and 8 per cent of each 
binder. Until the 20-per cent reduction was reached 
all the briquets were soft and could be easily crushed 
in the hand, even after they had been given sufficient 
time to cool completely and thus to become hard. The 
briquet with 10 per cent of binder seemed too hard 
and rather brittle, while briquets made from the 15 
per cent were excellent. 

The distillation test furnished by the oil company 
showed this crude oil to contain an asphalt base of 
36 per cent—10 deg. penetration. The laboratory check 
made at the university showed the following: 
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STEAM DISTILLATION ON BASIS OF DEHYDRATED CRUDE 





Per Cent 


Kerosene distillate (40.5 deg. Bé.).......... 0. cece cee eee eens 2 
eo.) 4 re Peer het 

100 viscosity (at 100 deg. I ‘F) lubricating BG. Ie «dn wetap ens Se 2s gos 21 
Fuel oil (calculated) . . 
POE CT a SARE RE mera ne Po oor nr et ee 








A binder was then made by the Cameron Refining 
Co., at Ardmore, Okla., to meet these specifications, and 
it was found to check with the above distillation 
test. Further tests by the New York penetrometer 
on this binder registered penetration 26 at 25. deg. 
C., 50-g. weights being used for five seconds. The 
melting point as shown by the ball-and-ring method 
is 126 deg. F. These tests led us to make the follow- 
ing final specifications: 

The asphalt binder must have a penetration of 20 
. and a melting point of 160 deg. F. Otherwise it will 
not withstand the excessive summer heat of this section. 
It is safe to assume that any other asphalt answering 
these specifications would be equally satisfactory for 
use. It may be necessary in any case to require a 
slightly higher melting point. 


SLACK AND DUST IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 


The coal used in all these tests was ground to pass 
a 10-mesh after studying the action of 3-in. to 60-mesh. 
The 10-mesh did not seem to crush under pressures 
sufficing for the manufacture of a satisfactory briquet. 
The samples used were made from all coals passing a 
13-in. round-hole screen and contained both the slack 
and the finest dust mixed in the proper proportions of 
31 to 9. Analyses of these coals showed the following 
percentages: 








PROXIMATE ANALYSES OF COAL BRIQUETTED 





Average Slack 


Lehigh Lehigh of McAlester 
Unwashed Washed Wilburton 
Moisture. . as : : 2.30 2.79 2.04 
Ash etre : 19.54 12.10 10.93 
Volatile matter..... 31.20 31.23 35.83 
Fixed carbon. : - 48.04 53.32 53.23 
EM echontci he aces oneenek cee 10,710 12,200 








Calorimeter tests on the finished briquets showed 
that the unwashed samples contained 10,543 B.t.u. and 
the washed samples 12,570 B.t.u. Washing appears 
to increase the heat content about 20 per cent. 


ROLLING AND DROPPING TESTS SUCCESSFUL 


Temperature and moisture variations were tried 
throughout the tests. The variations in temperature 
lay betweer 60 and 450 deg. F. and the moisture 
variations between 3 and 10 per cent. It was found 
that the best results were obtained when the tempera- 
ture was kept between 180 and 200 deg. F. When coals 
of moisture content between 3 and 5 per cent were 
used the difference in the quality of briquets seemed 
to be small, but when 5 per cent was exceeded the 
briquets showed voids and crushed much more readily. 

Some of the briquets were subjected to rolling and 
drop tests. Twenty pounds of the briquets made from 
unwashed coal were placed in an oil barrel, and the 
barrel rolled over the rough ground for two minutes 
at 32 r.p.m. These briquets showed a loss in weight 
of 34 per cent. Some of them were then dropped from 


a height of six feet three times onto a concrete floor 
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and showed a loss of 1 per cent from this test. The 
washed bricuets, then subjected to the same treatment, 
showed losses of 14 per cent from rolling and 4 per 
cent from dropping. 

None of the briquets of either kind were broken 
into parts, the losses being due to breaking of the 
edges and corners. The height of the drop was then 
increased to twelve feet, and the briquets were then 
broken into parts only on the third drop, showing 
in all cases clean-cut cleavage planes. Any of the 
briquets tested were sufficiently strong to withstand 
the pressure of a man’s weight, as was shown by placing 
them on the floor and stepping on them. 


RESULTS OF TEST IN HEATING STOVE 


As the “test of the pudding is in the eating,” so 
the test of the fuel is in burning. A fire was made 
in an ordinary round heating stove having j-in. grate 
openings. The fire bed was eight in. deep. Both kinds 
of briquets kindled readily, burned freely, made no 
more smoke than an ordinary coal, and did not soften, 
disintegrate or fall through the grate bars during the 
process of combustion. The washed coal briquets, how- 
ever, made a much hotter fire. The unwashed left a 
refuse of 28.7 per cent and clinkered badly, leaving 
a hard consolidated clinker. The washed coal briquets 
left a refuse of 11.6 per cent and showed only a 
small amount of soft clinker. 

These tests show beyond doubt that Oklahoma soft 
coal of the above grades can be successfully briquetted, 
will make a cleaner domestic fuel than the ordinary 
bituminous coals, and to a remarkable degree will stand 
handling and rough usage. As a locomotive fuel they 
would no doubt prove satisfactory. The initial cost 
for a plant to make briquets of a desirable kind is 
high, but it is believed that these briquets can be 
made at such a cost that they can be sold at a price 
no higher than the better grades of bituminous coal 
and will give greater satisfaction to the consumer. 





Gillespie Makes 5,000-Ton Hoisting Record 


URING the month of June Mine No. 3 of the 

Superior Coal Co., Gillespie, Ill., broke all its 
previous records for a month’s run. During that month 
the hoisting time was 22% days and the total output 
raised amounted to 110,103 tons, making an average of 
slightly over 4,813 tons per working day. 

On June 9, 12, 29 and 30 the coal lifted ranged from 
5,020 to 5,140 tons, with an average of 5,098. On these 
days the number of cars hoisted averaged three per 
minute, the lift from bottom to dump level being 365 ft. 
The hoist is a Litchfield 24 x 36-in. engine raising 
Olson cages. The hoistmen, George Klein and Fred 
Hoppe, change places every hour. Seventeen locomotives 
and four mules transport the coal underground. Cut- 
ting is done by Sullivan and Jeffrey machines, and the 
coal is loaded out by 392 men. In making the above 
record much credit was due to rapid caging and dis- 
charge rather than to the size of the mine cars, these 
averaging 6,700 lb. each. 

The above output of over 110,000 tons breaks the 
record for this mine and for the county. F. S. Jorgenson 
is general superintendent, P. H. Shanahan, superinten- 
dent and James Powell, mine manager. The operation 
is now thirteen years old. (For another interesting 
record of production see Coal Age of March 20, 1920.) 
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FIG. 1. 


Loading 
Bunker Coal 


A barge 195-ft. 
long, 40-ft. beam 
and 11-ft. draft 
meets ocean lin- 
ers and fills their 
bunkers with 
coal. The tower 
is operated by a 
65-hp. engine 
and the trolley is 
actuated by a 
separate ma- 
chine. One man 
handles both en- 
gines from _ the 
tower. 














San Francisco Develops as a Coaling Station 


Newly-Installed Barges Can Deliver Coal at the Rate of 
150 Tons Per Hour—Labor of Coaling Is Reduced to a 
Minimum by Design of Barge to Fit Clamshell Operation 


By CHARLES W. GEIGER 


San Francisco, Cal. 


are attracting steaniships to that city. Some are 

going to Oriental ports, others are on their way to 
New York, Philadelphia or some other Atlantic port, 
while still others are proceeding north or south along 
the Pacific Coast. Shipping men say that steamers 
get better coal and in much less time at San Francisco 
than anywhere else on the Pacific. 

The Rolph Coal Co. operates extensive bunkers at 
San Francisco, while the King Coal Co. has its storage 


[ re attrac bunkering facilities at San Francisco 


yard at Oakland. At this latter point about 100,000 
tons of coal are kept as a reserve at all times. Both 
concerns operate an extensive fleet of coal barges that 
can fuel steamers either in the stream or alongside 
while the vessel is loading or discharging. 

It was the impression in shipping circles for some 
time that vessels coaled at San Francisco on the theory 
that the “longest way round is the shortest way home.” 
As a matter of fact, however, vessels do not come to 
this port merely because of the superior service but 





FIG. 2. 4 


Coaling a Big 
Liner 


Barges can dis- 
charge coal at a 
rate of 50 tons 
an hour. One 
has a capacity of 
800 tons. The 
coal is lifted by 
a clamshell 
bucket which is 
suspended from 
the traveler, 
carried to the 
tower and thence 
discharged into 
the waiting 
vessel. 
























































because it is a point on the shortest route between the 
Atlantic and the Orient. The distance from New York 
to Yokohama by way of Honolulu is 10,108 miles; 
from New York to Yokohama by way of San Francisco, 
9,810 miles. The difference in steaming in favor of 
San Francisco is thus 298 miles. 

Two of the barges of the King company have recently 
been equipped with up-to-date mechanical devices for 
rapid bunkering and each can discharge coal at the rate 
of 150 tons an hour. These barges are shown in Figs. 
1, 2, and 3. The Nanaimo, one of these barges, 
has a coal capacity of 800 tons and is equipped with 
a Brown 2-ton clamshe'l bucket with a spread of 18 
ft. The bottom of the barge is so shaped that this 
bucket can pick up all the coal and leave the bottom 
clean without the employment of shovelers. 

This barge is 195 ft. in length, has a 40-ft. beam 
and a draught of 11 ft. loaded. The traveler is 20 ft. 
in height and is supported at both ends of the barge 
by steel girders. A 65-hp. engine operates the bucket, 
while the trolley is actuated by a separate machine. 
One man handles both of these engines from the tower 
shown in Fig. 1. 


ONE MAN TENDS BOILER AND HOIST 


The clamshell bucket delivers the coal into a hopper 
at the center of the barge, whence it runs by gravity 
into a skip. At this point is stationed a weigher who 
weighs each skipload of coal, and by means of a 
semaphore signals the engineer when to hoist. The skip 
is so arranged as to dump its contents automatically 
at the proper height into a chute which delivers the 
material into the ship’s bunker. 

The engineer handling the skip also acts as fireman, 
the boiler room being at the forward end of the barge. 
The boiler is of the Scotch marine type of 150 hp., 
working at a pressure of 140 lb. Three-inch steam 
pipes extend under the deck to the engines operating 
the bucket, the trolley and the skip. The latter rests 
on a hydraulic bumper, thus e'iminating the possibility 
of damaging the scales. The steel tower in the center 
of the barge is of such height that the skips can be 
raised vertically 60 ft. 

Five thousand gallons of fresh water is carried in 
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FIG. 3. 


Clamshell 
Bucket 


The _— clamshell 
bucket by which 
the coal is lifted 
from the barge 
and run out to 
the tower has a 
capacity of two 
tons and a spread 
of 18 ft. As the 
barge is suitably 
shaped the bucket 
will clean the 
coal out com- 
pletely without 
hand _ shoveling. 




















tanks forward, for supplying the boiler. A Westing- 
house generator also is installed and produces current 
for lighting the barge at night. The generator is of 
4-kw. capacity, the lights are 300 cp. and are proviued 
with reflectors, which floodlight the entire barge. 

The second barge operated by the King company is 
equipped with similar apparatus, and it is proposed to 
provide two additional barges with the same mechanical 
equipment. 


As the British Coal Industry 
Looks to a Mining Man 


Great Britain Has a Patchwork of Wages—She Looks 
Back Forty-One Years for Some of Her Basal 
Scales and Thirty-Two Years for Others 


UOTING Carlyle’s melodramatic language about the 

mine worker, H. F. Bulman, a mining engineer, 
writes an interesting, yes and, after all, a sane book on 
“Coal Mining and the Coal Miner.’’* Incase you have not 
read Carlyle’s words here they are: ‘Venerable to me 
is the hard hand; venerable too is the rugged face. Is 
it not the face of a man living manlike? Hardly en- 
treated brother! For us was thy back so bent! For 
us were thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed! 
Thou wert our conscript on whom the lot fell, and 
fighting our battles thou wert so marred.” 

This opering quotation and two frightful illustra- 
tions of miners in unsightly Weg apparatus crawling 
through the stage-managed disarray of an apparatus- 
testing chamber only open the book, they do not typify 
it. It starts with striking words and startling illus- 
tration, but it proceeds with the due deliberation and 
sober reflection of an engineer. One wonders if Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., the publishers, are not responsible for these 
two pages, which would draw readers and ‘purchasers 
for the books if, as is the British practice, they were 
deftly opened at the points indicated and duly exposed 
in some bookseller’s window. 

It is the same author who records that, despite the 








*Pp. 333 + 5 index; 22 illustrations; 5% x 9 in.; cloth boards. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, England. 
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unsanitary surroundings of cottages built in 1802, with 
rooms small and low and windows as a rule that would 
not open and open sewers running past the doorways, 
which must be crossed by all going in and out, with but 
two rooms to a family, however large the family might 
be, and the newly married with but one room, no less 
than thirty sexagenarians were employed in the pit and 
“several men of seventy years or more were still at 
work.” 

Many are the interesting facts which Mr. Bulman 
collates for us. He shows us how by five-year periods 
from 1894 the tonnage per person employed per year 
in the United Kingdom has run as follows: 1894-1898, 
367 tons; 1899-1903, 372 tons; 1904-1908, 363 tons and 
1909-1913, 328 tons. But the last five years includes 
1912, when there was a six-weeks’ national strike. The 
average for the other four years of the last quinquen- 
nial period was 333 tons, 30 tons less than for the pre- 
ceding five years and 42 tons less than in the five years 
preceding that. Not a cheering condition, for, as Mr. 
Bulman shows, Germany and the United States pro- 
duced more per man in 1912 than in 1902 and the 
United Kingdom less. 

In 1915 the hewers of the County of Durham 
averaged daily 3.4 tons per man and in 1919 2.7 tons. 
The minimum wage increased 123 per cent and the out- 
put per hewer dropped 20 per cent. 


SOMETIMES ONLY A THIRD PRODUCE COAL 


The reason why coal is so expensive is partly ex- 
plained by the large number of men engaged in doing 
other work than strictly mining. One Welsh steam col- 
liery group had only 36 per cent of its men mining and 
loading coal; 28 per cent were “repairers,” working 
mostly when the colliers were out; 18 per cent were 
“traffic men” and 2 per cent were officials. The other 
16 per cent consisted of surface men. But in Durham 
the hewers or coal getters form 56 per cent of the total. 

Wages are fixed as percentages of the rates which 
were being paid in certain years long since past. Thus 
in the Federated Districts (comprising Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Lei- 
cestershire, Shropshire, part of Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire and North Wales) and in Scotland the basing 
date is 1888; in Northumberland and Durham, Novem- 
ber, 1879, and in South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
December of the same year. 

The increases over these basal rates are large. In 
1916 Northumberland exceeded its 1879 figures 120 per 
cent and Scotland its 1888 figures by 150 per cent. But 
this is not all, for on Sept. 17, 1917, a special advance 
was given in the shape of a war wage of 18d. (36c.) a 
day to all colliery workers (male and female), includ- 
ing apprentices 16 years of age or over, and 9d. (18c.) 
a day to those under 16 years. 

This bonus was given to men whenever they were 
ready and able to work whether the mine was able to 
work or not. Lack of trade or a shutdown of the mine 
for repairs did not prevent the operator from paying 
this minimum. The minimum wage, however, was 
something apart from this, and men often regarded it 
as large enough for sustenance and so forebore to do 
their best, relying on the fact that they were assured 
of a minimum in any event. 

Here it may be said that the date line of the preface 
of Mr. Bulman’s book is July 2, 1919. The book is 
marked as being first published in 1920 but there are 
earmarks that the wage section of the volume is not as 
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recent as the preface would indicate and perhaps the 
latest date given is November, 1918. 

In speaking of the sliding scale in which wages are 
fixed in accord with the selling price he says: “The 
regulation of miners’ wages by the selling price of 
coal has a serious drawback in its tendency 
to limit the output of the miner, because an increased 
supply tends to lower the selling price. It is mainly 
with securing a high rate of wages that the miners’ 
unions have adopted the deliberate policy of restricting 
output.” 

In its account of the accidents and diseases (also 
somewhat behind date, doubtless for good reasons) ref- 
erence is raade to nystagmus, and the author says “It 
is worth noting that at several large collieries there has 
been a marked decrease in the number of cases of 
nystagmus since the introduction of electric safety 
lamps in place of the safety lamps that burn oil.” 

The statistician of the United Kingdom has an ad- 
vantage over his brother in the United States in his 
knowledge of the extent to which electric power is used 
above and below ground at mines. In 1917, 913,640 hp. 
had been installed. There were 1,739 electrically driven 
coal-cutting machines. It may be noted that there were 
600,919 flame safety lamps and only 146,651 electric 
safety lamps. 

The book does not confine itself to sociological sub- 
jects or to statistics; it covers broadly coals and their 
composition, their distillation products, the laws re- 
lating to mining machinery, rescue work and housing. 
Despite a few references to American conditions, re- 
garding which the author is apparently not widely read, 
it really may be regarded as a purely British publica- 
tion. However, if the reviewer is a judge, there is room 
for such a book in American libraries, and no one will 
hold the author at fault unless it be for having 
occasionally trespassed across the Atlantic when he had 
at home so much to occupy his pen. 





Washington Mine Workers Accept 
Agreement 


T WILL BE remembered that the officials of the 

United Mine Workers, District No. 10, recently made 
a tentative agreement with the operators, this contract 
being subject to the approval of the members of the 
union. The date of acceptance was Aug. 4 and the 
agreement carries with it a 20-per cent increase in 
wages over and above the terms existent prior to the 
award of the Bituminous Coal Commission. 





Broad Top Strike Comes to an End 


FTER being on strike for five weeks 3,000 coal 
miners in the Broad Top fields of Pennsylvania re- 
turned to work early last week, an agreement having 
been made by the aid of thé Department of Labor after 
two days’ conference ending on the evening of Aug. 15. 





Indiana Production Drops Owing to Strike 


RODUCTION of coal at 189 mines in Indiana dur- 

ing the week ending July 31 is reported as 157,577 
net tons as compared with 473,103 net tons the week 
preceding. These mines worked 27.67 per cent of ful’ 
time. Labor trouble was responsible for 67.31 per cen» 
of the time lost, while car shortage and mine disability 
accounted for 2.29 and 2.73 per cent respectively. 

















Discussion by Readers 


Edited by 
James T. Beard 





Fire Protection at Mine Tipples 


FTER reading Dever C. Ashmead’s splendid article 
relating to the means taken to afford needed fire 
protection for the breaker at Colliery No. 4 of the 
Kingston Coal Co., Coal Age, July 15, p. 113, my 
thoughts have gone back to the few hundred visits I 
have made to different mine operations, and I can recall 
but one mine where any special precaution had been 
taken to guard against fire that might occur at night or, 
* indeed, at any time. 

The Brier Hill Coal Co. had installed a two-inch pipe- 
line in their tipple, for the purpose of fire protection. 
The pipes were drilled with small holes, about one-six- 
teenth inch in diameter and at frequent intervals. These 
pipes are placed near the roof and at the sides of the 
tipple, well out of the way where they will not obstruct 
the daily operation of the mine. 

The whole system is connected to the town water 
main and controlled by a valve on the ground placed at 
a sufficient distance from the breaker where it can be 
readily reached in case a fire should occur night or day. 
Should this happen, all that would be necesasry would 
be to open the valve and the entire breaker would be 
quickly flooded by a giant spray of water. 

In the Eastern Kentucky coal field I know of many 
large wooden tipples that handle the output of several 
operations, and although the water tanks are conveni- 
ently located so that a suitable spray system could be 
installed at small cost, this has not been done. When 
making such installations some thought should be given 
to the proper protection of the electrical equipment in 
and about the tipple or breaker, if the sprinkling line is 
to be used from time to time for the laying of the dust 
to make the working conditions more comfortable. Also, 
water barrels and fire extinguishers should be provided 
where they would be immediately available for use at 
the origin of a fire. G. E. DAUGHERTY. 

Pikeville, Ky. 





Shaft To Replace Chains in Mule Haulage 


INCE reading the interesting description, regarding 

the method employed by the Kingston Coal Co., at 
Kingston, Pa., Coal Age, June 10, p. 1,200, who work 
a large number of mules in their mines, and have adopted 
a form of shaft to replace the ordinary trace chain, for 
hauling cars in the mine, I have been wondering if the 
advantage gained thereby would be realized under all 
conditions. 

It is stated that the use of shafts provides a rigid 
connection between the mule and the car, which is 
under better control on a moderate downgrade. It is 
also said that the shaft enables the mule to exert a 
more effective pull on the drawbar of the car. It is 
possible that there are other advantages besides those 
mentioned, and I am led to ask the following: 

Can a mule with kicking propensities be kept under 
better restraint by this method of hitching? Again, is 
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the mule less liable to leave the track and less likely 
to get his foot caught in the angle of the frog? 

It does not appear, in the illustration shown on page 
1,200 to which I have referred, that any opportunity 
is afforded the driver to ride on the forward end of 
the car, as he does with a trace-chain connection where 
the mule is at a greater distance from the car, permit- 


-ting the driver to support himself between the car and 


the mule while standing on the hitching or sitting on the 
end of the car. 

It also occurred to me that the ends of the shafts 
appear to extend too far ahead of the mule, making it 
possible for a high-spirited mule of a nervous disposi- 
tion to injure another mule when making a sharp turn 
on reaching the sidetrack or parting. It would seem 
that the shafts could be made shorter or the ends turned 
downward to avoid such an accident. 

With these questions in mind, I sought and obtained 
the following information, together with a dimensioned 
drawing, as shown 


(0 ] —jjp in Figs. 1 and 2, 
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Fh which may he of 
trot interest to others 
> eneal who have read the 


article. There is 
little doubt that 
the rigid connec- 
tion of the mule 
with the car, 
afforded by the 
shaft (Fig. 2), is 
an advantage in 
giving a better 
control of the car 
ona downgrade that 
is not too steep for 
mule haulage. With 
regard to restrain- 
ing the kicking 
propensity of a 
mule with a shaft hitching, little can be said, except 
that the direction of the kick will probably be limited, 
until the fellow kicks over the shaft. It would seem, 
however, that the driver would be in less danger with 
a shaft hitching than when trace chains are used 
There is practically no opportunity for the mule to 
leave the center of the track when hitched in a pair 
of shafts, and the danger of his foot being caught in 
a frog or between the rails of a switch is less. 

In respect to the driver riding on the front end of 
the car, the shaft connection affords equal or better 
opportunity for his support than is possible with a trace 
chain. The distance of the mule from the car can be 
regulated according to choice; also, the shaft ends can 
be shortened and rounded or curved downward, as 
desired, to prevent the possible injury of another mule. 
The hitching shown in the illustration given in the 
previous article is said to have given good satisfaction. 





PLAN AND ELEVATION OF 
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THE SHAFT CONNECTION 
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In Figs. 1 and 2 are shown the general form and 
working dimensions of the shaft employed in the King- 
ston mine. However, these dimensions should be altered 
to suit any given conditions, respecting the height of 
the mule and the elevation of the drawbar above the 
track, the size and weight of the cars hauled and other 
data that would modify the results. It is stated that the 
shaft should come to the same height on the mule as 














FIG. 2. PLAN OF A SHAFT HITCHING 


if he were pulling in the shafts of a single wagon. It 
will generally be necessary to experiment a little before 
deciding on the style or form of shaft to be employed. 
This will doubtless prove of interest in the operation 
of many mines where mule haulage is employed. 
JOSEPH CAIN, 


Stearns, Ky. Supt. Stearns Coal Co. 





Plain-Bearing Car Wheels Are Frequently 


Much Underestimated 


HOUGH at a late hour, it gives me pleasure and 

satisfaction to reply to the letter of Richard W. 
Harris, Coal Age, Mar. 4, p. 455, which set forth in 
emphatic terms that contributor’s evident partiality for 
roller bearings for mine-car use. 

Mr. Harris has also taken such a pronounced excep- 
tion to any of the merits of the plain-bearing carwheel, 
and to certain claims made in my letter regarding the 
same, Jan, 15, p. 148, that I feel it is only fair to ask 
permission to vindicate my previous defense of the use 
of plain-bearing mine-car equipment, which he has 
styled as being “antiquated.” Moreover, many of Mr. 
Harris’ claims are misleading to one not acquainted with 
all the facts. 

While admitting the truth of my former statement 
that the large majority of coal mines, in Illinois, are 
still equipped with plain-bearing wheels, Mr. Harris 
passes over that fact, by saying simply that these are 
only the “smaller mines,’ which does not change the 
fact nor attempt to explain the reason why those opera- 
tions have not discarded their plain-bearing equipment 
for roller-bearing cars. 


TYPE OF BEARING BEST SUITED TO CONDITIONS MAY BE 
DETERMINED BY THE GRADES 


The grades of a mine will invariably dictate the type 
of bearing that is more economical and practical to 
employ in hauling. There are many mines that have 
steep grades and sharp pitches to contend with and, as 
a result, runaways and wrecks are liable to occur in 
them at any time. These can only be avoided by the 
maintenance of care and caution on the part of drivers 
and motormen. Bearing this in mind, we can readily 
understand the underlying reason why many mines have 
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not made the change to roller-bearing equipment, which 
presents greater difficulties when these frequent repairs 
have to be made. 

Again, Mr. Harris attaches much significance to the 
fact that a large exhibitor of roller-bearing equipment, 
at a recent meeting of the American Mining Congress, 
in St. Louis, displayed a sign stating that the firm had 
done more business in their mine-car department, in 
two-and-one-half months, in 1919, than they had done 
during the fiscal years of 1914 and 1915. 

Now, it would not occur to anyone to deny such a 
statement or consider it at all strange, when it is remem- 
bered how all lines of business were demoralized from 
the time the war started till the armistice was signed, 
except such enterprises as were directly involved in 
meeting the demand for preparedness. 

Even the reference made by this writer to the driver 
who chained the wheels of his wagon to the wagon bed 
when going downhill, as proving that sliding friction 
is greater than rolling friction, appeals to me as 
irrelevant, since he fails to take into account the rel- 
atively large leverage of a wagon wheel as compared 
with a 16- or 18-in. carwheel. 


GREASE FOR LUBRICATING PLAIN BEARINGS 


In his comparison of the relative costs of lubricating 
plain- and roller-bearing wheels, Mr. Harris loses sight 
of the fact that it is very much the custom of the 
users of plain-bearing equipment to lubricate their 
wheels with grease instead of black oil or “blackstrap,” 
as it is cOmmonly called. Assuming that all operators 
of plain-bearing equipment lubricate with oil, he finds 
that it is necessary to apply the oil at least four times 
a week when the mine is running. 

The equipment in use in a mine must, indeed, be very 
poor to require this frequent application. When using 
blackstrap on our carwheels, I have found it necessary 
to lubricate the cars but twice a week when the mine 
was running full. The use of grease on plain bearings, 
at intervals ranging from five and six weeks to three 
months and more, depending on conditions in the mine 
and its equipment, would greatly modify Mr. Harris’ 
results and show that the lubrication of plain bearings 
exceeds but little, if any, that of roller-bearing wheels. 


QUESTIONS ESTIMATED COST 


Practical miners will question the statement that 
roller-bearing trucks are being lubricated at a labor cost 
of 10c. per car. One writer who signs himself, “R,” 
Robertsdale, Pa., states that he uses a grease on plain- 
bearing wheels, at a cost of $2.46, per car, per year, 
which is only 46c. more than the estimated cost of 
lubricating roller-bearing wheels, as given by Mr. Har- 
ris. As it is possible that the latter estimated the cost 
closely, this margin may be still further reduced. 

Now, regarding the claim made that flexible roller 
bearings eliminate the wearing out of the steel hubs 
of such wheels, the condition must be truly Utopian if 
such a statement is correct. My experience is that 
plain-bearing equipment when properly lubricated, gives 
little trouble on this score, although the hub will wear 
out in time if the tire is sufficiently durable. In my 
experience, the latter is a greater source of failure in 
carwheels wherever there are heavy grades. 

Speaking of broken wheels, it is quite true that less 
than five per cent of these are the result of wrecks in 
the mine; but the expense and trouble of replacing 
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roller-bearing wheels having worn-out tires is the same 
as when the wheel has been broken in a wreck; and, as 
I said before, this is one of the chief causes affecting 
the life of the wheel. 

One point in the claim of Mr. Harris regarding 
the percentage of power saved in the use of roller- 
bearing equipment is quite misleading because it, refers 
to the haulage on level track and makes no allusion to 
the decrease in the saving of power as the grade of 
the road increases. On a level track, the tests referred 
to by Mr. Harris show a drawbar pull of 24.3 lb. per 
ton for plain-bearing cars, as compared with 12.8 lb. 
per ton for roller-bearing equipment, showing a saving 
in power of (24.3 — 12.8) — 24.3 = 0.473 or 47.3 per 
cent. 

The following table will show the decrease in the 
percentage of power saved with respect to the increase 
of grade: 





DRAWBAR PULL (LB. PER TON) 


Grade Level 2% 4% 6% 10% 
NN SO EEE Pe 24.3 64.3 104.3 144.3 224.3 
a ale 12.8 52.8 92.8 132.8 212.8 
Percentage of power se ved 47.3 17.8 11.0 8.0 a3 





In the Carbondale test referred to by Mr. Harris 
where the average drawbar pull for plain-bearing car- 
wheels was 32 lb. per ton, against 13 lb. per ton for 
roller-bearing wheels, it is my belief that the poorest 
type of plain-bearing equipment was used at the time 
of making that test. The dynamometer reading is 
referred to as revealing the interesting fact that it 
took “twice as much power to start the plain-bearing 
cars as was required for those mounted on roller- 
bearings.” 

No mention is made, however, of the equally interest- 
ing fact that the trip mounted on roller bearings was 
started slowly and gradually, while the trip mounted 
on plain bearings was started off at two miles per 
hour, that speed being picked up right at the begin- 
ning. The record showed that the roller-bearing cars 
only attained a speed of two miles per hour after the 
train had gone a distance of 0.02 miles (105.6 ft.). This 
difference in starting should explain clearly why it took 
“twice the power” to start the trip of cars with the 
plain bearings as was required for the trip with roller 
bearings. W. H. NOONE. 


Thomas, W. Va. 





Safety in Planning Circulation System 


HERE is little doubt but that the plan of circulating 

the air in the mine illustrated in the letter of W. H. 
Luxton, Coal Age, July 15, p. 133, would be a great im- 
provement over the circulation he describes as being 
that employed at present. 

In the original plan, the fan was operated as a blower 
and the entire mine was ventilated by two splits of air, 
one passing to the east and the other to the west from 
the foot of the fan shaft and returning by the main 
haulage road to the hoisting shaft, which was the upcast. 
There were no overcasts and the system required a dpor 
at the mouth of each pair of cross-entries, as welbdsnone 
on each crossover, making 15 doors in all. + 44 

The plan urged by Mr. Luxton suggests the building 
of two air bridges or overcasts, thereby providing four 
separate air splits instead of the two in the original plan, 
and reducing the number of doors to eleven. Of course, 
regulators will be required in the two short splits cir- 
culating on the north side of the mine, which will have 
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some effect on the reading of the water gage in the fan 
drift. The regulators should be placed on the return and 
as close as possible to the overcasts so that they will not 
obstruct the haulage on the roads. The opening in each 
regulator should be arranged to give the proper propor- 
tion of air in that split. 


ACCIDENTS RESULT FROM IMPROPER VENTILATION 


One can hardly read Mr. Luxton’s letter carefully 
without realizing that many avoidable accidents can 
occur as the result of an improper system of ventilation. 
In the instance cited, the mine is said to be very 
gaseous; and one great improvement is the change sug- 
gested of employing the exhaust system of ventilation 
whereby the main haulage road is made the intake, thus 
reducing the danger of the ignition of gas in the return 
current. 

However, allow me to suggest the need of using double 
doors on each side of the hoisting shaft, instead of the 
single doors shown for deflecting the air into the two 
south entries on either side of the shaft. Perhaps the 
mining laws of Indiana do not require the use of double 
doors at these important points; but the practice of 
allowing an air split to be controlled by a single door 
should not be tolerated in a mine generating gas. A 
better plan, however, and one that would avoid double 
doors on the main haulage road would be to build two 
more overcasts for these south entries, thereby provid- 
ing six splits of air in this mine, instead of four as 
suggested. 


PLAN THE MINE WITH RESPECT TO VENTILATION 


When planning a mine a careful study should be made 
of its future requirements in respect to ventilation, with 
a view to building overcasts only at points where they 
will be of permanent use. Another suggestion I would 
offer is the driving of three entries abreast in the de- 
velopment of a gaseous seam. It has the advantage of 
allowing the intake current to pass directly to the live 
workings at the inby end of each pair of headings, re- 
turning through the gob section that has been worked 
out in the advancing system of mining. 

It is to be regretted that, so frequently, the plan of 
developing a mine is drawn up in the office with more re- 
gard to the extraction of the coal than the proper venti- 
lation of the working places. It is true that the mining 
laws of Pennsylvania give the mine foreman full charge 
of all matters pertaining to ventilation, and for this 
reason, the foreman should be consulted in drawing up 
the plan of working. Instead, however, he is gener- 
ally given the plan with orders to see that it is carried 
out in every detail. At the same time the foreman is 
held responsible for the proper ventilation of the mine. 

Before closing, allow me to draw attention to a point 
that has not been mentioned; that is the erection of so- 
called “emergency doors.” That is a door that is hung 
and set open ready for use in case the original door is 
destroyed by accident. Such emergency doors should be 
erected at all important points in the circulation of a 
mine, as a means of safety, to prevent the temporary 
disarrangement of the circulation in any section, which 
is liable to result from accident and would endanger the 
men working at the face where the mine is generating 
gas. Whenever doors are required in a gaseous mine 
they should be in charge of a reliable person to avoid 
any interference with the circulating system. 

Plains, Pa. RICHARD BOWEN. 
























Inquiries of 
General Interest 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 





Estimating Requirements and Equipment 
When Opening a Mine 


EING about to develop a coal property of 1,500 
acres in extent, we are anxious to obtain what infor- 
mation we can on the following points: 

Assuming the specific gravity of the coal is 1.3, the 
seam being five feet thick, what tonnage can be taken 
from this property, allowing ten per cent for loss in 
mining? 

This seam lies at a depth of 400 ft. below the surface; 
the coal is overlaid with five feet of black slate and 
above the slate are sandrock and shale. Below the 
coal is one foot of fireclay on four feet of limestone. 
The seam is known to give off gas. 

We desire to open a mine that will permit the hoist- 
ing of 1,500 tons of coal in 8 hours; and want to ask, 
What should be the size of the shafts; and what pillars 
should be left in the mine for their protection? At 
what distance apart should these shafts be sunk? Start- 
ing from the bottom of the hoisting shaft, should the 
main headings be driven two abreast or three abreast; 
or how many parallel entries should be driven to insure 
the safe and econcmical operation of the mine? If more 
than two headings are needed, please explain why. 

We expect to use mine cars weighing 1,500 lb. each 
and holding two tons of coal, employing mechanical 
haulage. What size of hoisting rope will be necessary, 
and what would be the proper size of engines to make 
this hoist? We will employ 500 men. What volume of 
air will be required to comply with the law and what 
size of blower or exhaust fan would give the best 
results? JOHN SMITH. 

Republic, Pa. 





Answering these questions in the order asked, we 
estimate the available tonnage of coal in this property as 


0.9 K 1,500 (48,560 X 5 X 62.5 X 1.3) 11,944,968 tons 
2,000 

The size of the hoisting shaft will depend on the 
length and width of the mine cars. Estimating on a 
capacity of two tons, at 40 cu.ft. per ton, gives for the 
cubic contents of a car 80 cu.ft., making the inside 
dimensions of a car, say 8 ft. long; average width, 4 ft.; 
depth of coal, 30 in. The dimensions, out to out, in- 
cluding bumpers, would be, say 9 ft. long and 5 ft. 2 in. 
width on top. 

Then, allowing for a clearance of six inches between 
the bumpers and the sides of the shaft makes the re- 
quired width of the shaft 10 ft. in the clear. Again, 
allowing for three inches clearance on each side of the 
car, four 4-in. guides and 4-in. buntons at the center, 
gives for the length of a double-compartment hoisting 
shaft, with a 3-ft. manway, 16 ft. in the clear. 

The size of shaft pillars will depend chiefly on the 
character of the strata and method of working adopted. 
A safe rule for worst conditions is to make the diameter 
of a circular pillar, or the side of a square pillar, equal 
to the depth of cover. Another rule makes these dimen- 











sions six times the square root of the product of the 
depth of cover and thickness of the seam, all in feet 
and assuming a fairly level seam. This latter rule gives 
for the diameter or side of the shaft pillar, in this 


case, 6\/400 « 5 = 268+ ft., as compared with 400 ft. 
required by the first rule. 

The distance, measured on a straight line, between 
the hoisting shaft and the air shaft or escape shaft 
should not be less than 300 ft. 

Inasmuch as this seam is known to generate gas, the 
main headings starting from the foot of the hoisting 
shaft should be driven at least three abreast, so as 
to provide a separate main return airway on each side 
of the mine, the middle entry being the main intake 
and haulage road for the entire mine. But, owing to 
the extent of this property, it will generally prove more 
economical in the end to drive these main headings four 
abreast, which will provide separate haulage roads and 
return air-courses for each side of the mine and avoid 
delays in hauling. 

To ascertain the size of rope required in hoisting 
from a depth of 400 ft., assume weight of car and coal 
to be 2 & 2,000 + 1,500 — 5,500 Ib., and weight of 
cage, say 2,500 lb., making in all 5,500 + 2,500 — 
8,000 Ib. or 4 tons. Then, since a 1l-in. rope weighs 
1.58 Ib. per ft., its ultimate strength being 39 tons, and 
adding 1 for the friction of the hoist, using a factor 
of safety of 5, we have for the diameter of the rope, 
5x4 
; aa (5 x 400) 

To allow for wear and corrosion, we would use a 
l-in. cast-steel, 6-strand, 19-wire hoisting rope, weigh- 
ing 400 * 1.58 = 632 lb. 

To find the size of engine required, assume the weight 
of the car and cage is balanced leaving the unbalanced 
load, coal, 4,000 lb.; rope, say 600 lb.; friction, 400 lb.; 
total, 5,000 lb., which is the load on the engine, 

Hoisting 1,500 tons in 2-ton cars, requires making 
750 hoists. Allowing, say 30 min. for delays leaves 
8 x 60 — 30 = 450 min. for 750 hoists; or (450 « 60) 
— 750 = 36 sec. per hoist. Again, allow, say 16 sec. for 
dumping in self-dumping cages and accelerating and re- 
tarding trips, gives 20 sec. for 400 ft., showing an 
average speed of 400 — 20 =— 20 ft. per sec., or 
1,200 ft. per min. The effective power is then (5,000 
< 1,200) — 33,000 — 181.8 hp. 

Assuming 80 per cent efficiency of engine; piston 
speed, 600 ft. per min.; mean effective cylinder pressure 
65 lb. per sq.in., gives for the diameter of the cylinder 


181.8 
» ives 205 / 0.80 X 65 X 600 


Using a second-motion engine, geared 4: 1; circumfer- 
ence of winding 24 ft.; if the piston speed is 600 and 
the rope speed 1,200 ft. per min., the length of stroke is 





3 


d = = say 3 


\ 0.9 (39) — 


in. 








= 15.65, say 16 in. 


24 600 
1,200 


l= x = 1.5 ft., or 18 in, 


2X4 
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Examination Questions 


Answered by 
James T. Beard 















Foremen’s and Asst. Foremen’s Examinations 
Centralia, Pa., May 6, 7, 1920 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—In a mine ventilated by one current, what 
would be the effect of splitting the current into two or 
more different splits? Explain how it can be done and 
why such a result is obtained. 

Ans.—The effect of splitting the air current into two 
or more separate currents is to produce a larger circu- 
lation of air by the same power. The pressure produc- 
ing the circulation is reduced, also the velocity of the 
air at the working face, in the several splits, is reduced. 
Better air is supplied to the working face, since the re- 
turn from each section of the mine passes at once into 
the main return airway leading out of the mine. An 
explosion occurring in one section is not liable to be 
transmitted to another section of the mine. 

On the right of the accompanying figure is shown 
the manner of circulating air in a continuous current, 
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DIVIDING THE AIR INTO 
TWO SPLITS 


COURSING THE AIR IN A 
SINGLE CURRENT 
which is deflected by the door on the main intake air- 
course, and made to circulate through the cross-entries, 
after which it escapes by the main return air-course to 
the upeast shaft or mouth of the mine. On the right of 
the same figure is shown how this current of air is 
divided into two spilts, one of which circulates through 
the cross-entries and returns over the overcast or air- 
bridge to the main return air-course. The other split 
passes up the main intake to the face and returns 
through a crosscut to the main return leading out of 

the mine. 

Ques.—How should a person who has received an 
electric shock be treated? 

Ans.—Assuming the person has been released from 
contact with the wire but is unconscious, he should be 
removed to fresh air if this can be done quickly. 
Otherwise, artificial respiration must be employed 
promptly, using the prone or Schaefer method in which 
the person is laid on the ground, face downward but 
turned slightly to one side to allow freedom of breath- 
ing. The operator then kneeling a-straddle of the man’s 
thighs brings his whole pressure to bear on the lower 
ribs and abdomen, for a brief period only, and again 
releases the pressure. This is repeated alternately at 
the rate of sixteen times a minute, corresponding to 
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the normal rate of breathing. This action must be 
kept up for an indefinite period, perhaps one or two 
hours, until the man shows signs of life or is pro- 
nounced dead by a physician. While applying this 
method of respiration, further effort at resuscitation 
must be made by chafing the limbs of the victim, keep- 
ing him warm and protected from cold or draft. The 
application of smelling salts to the nostils may also 
be of assistance. 

Ques.—As a first-aid worker, how would you treat 
an injured person having a fractured leg and a crushed 
foot? 

Ans.—Send at once for a physician, and, in the mean- 
time, carefully handle the injured limb and foot in an 
attempt to place it in a more comfortable position. In 
doing this, care must be taken to avoid the possibility 
of the broken bone piercing and lacerating the flesh. 
If the break is a simple fracture it may be possible 
to apply splints and bandages in a manner to permit 
the injured person to be laid on a stretcher and removed 
to where he will be more comfortable and have better 
air. Give no stimulant while waiting for the arrival 
of the physician, but do all possible to supply him with 
fresh air, and prevent undue bleeding or loss of con- 
sciousness, 

Ques.—If, in making your morning examination, you 
discover ten inches of gas at the face and trailing back 
along the roof twenty feet to a point, what would be 
your duty in such a case? 

Ans.—It is hard to understand how a careful fire- 
boss would proceed a distance of twenty feet, under an 
accumulation of gas at the face of a room or heading. 
In such a case, it would be difficult to retire safely 
after reaching the face, since the man’s movement in 
passing has disturbed the gas and created a dangerous 
atmosphere by its diffusion. It is not to be assumed 
that this accumulation represents a body of pure gas; 
it is, rather, a firedamp mixture. Having ascertained 
approximately the quantity of gas in the place the 
duty of the fireboss would be to retire quietly and with 
caution, in order to avoid unduly disturbing the gas. 
He should then place proper danger signals barring 
every entrance to the place. It may be advisable to 
bar the entrance of anyone into that section. 

Having finished his examination of the mine or sec- 
tion of the mine in his charge, the fireboss should enter 
his report in the book kept for that purpose and state 
the condition he has found verbally to the mine fore- 
man, first taking the precaution to remove the checks 
of men working in that portion of the mine where 
the gas was found. By consultation with the foreman, 
it should be decided whether it is safe to permit the 
men to enter the mine or the affected section of the 
mine, before the gas has been removed and all the 
places examined on that split of air and reported as 
safe for work. The removal of this body of gas is a 
serious proposition and should be attempted only by 
experienced men in charge of the fireboss. 
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The Railroad Situation—Causes and Remedies’ 


For a Freight-Traffic Increase of 45 Per Cent Equipment and 
Facilities Have Been Enlarged Only 5 Per Cent—Coal Crisis Laid 
to Strikes and Failure to Buy Normal Amounts in 1919—Inten- 
sive Loading, Increased Mileage and Prompt Unloading Urged 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor of Railway Age 


the railways have been failing to handle satisfac- 

torily the traffic which the industries of the 
country have been offering to them, and indeed failing 
to handle some of it at all. Complaints regarding their 
failure to handle all the coal traffic offered have been 
especially loud and insistent. For some years coal-mine 
operators and others interested in the coal industry 
have been attacking the managements of the railways 
upon the ground that their failure to handle the coal 
offered to them has been due to inefficient operation. 
The National Coal Association, the principal organiza- 
tion of the bituminous operators, constantly assailed the 
managements of the railroads in 1917 because of the 
inadequate car supply furnished to the mines, and by the 
propaganda carried on by them in that year the coal 
operators did more to force Government operation of 
the railroads on the country than any other class of 
business men. After Government control was adopted 
they continued to attack the operation of the railroads 
under the Railroad Administration upon similar 
grounds. Since the railways were returned to private 
operation on March 1 they have renewed their attacks 
upon the private managements. 


NOR a long time there have been complaints that 


FREIGHT SERVICE UNSATISFACTORY SINCE 1915 


Now it is a matter of common knowledge that there 
has not been a time since late in the year 1915, except 
during a few months in the early part of 1919, when 
the railways have satisfactorily moved all the freight 
traffic the industries of the country have offered them. 
This has not been true merely as to coal. It has been 
true as to lumber, grain, iron and steel, and most other 
kinds of commodities. To what has been due the failure 
of the railways to render adequate and satisfactory 
service? The main reason can be given in a sentence. 
Since 1915 they have actually increased the total amount 
of freight traffic handled by them 45 per cent, but mean- 
time there has been an increase in their equipment and 
other facilities of less than 5 per cent. 

Furthermore, for some years prior to 1915 there had 
been a steady and rapid decline in the amount of new 
facilities provided by the railroads in proportion to the 
growth of traffic. When it can be shown that the con- 
cerns in an industry have increased by 45 per cent the 
amount of service rendered by them during a time when 
there has been an increase in their facilities of less 
than 5 per cent I do not believe it is fair to conclude 
that their failure to handle satisfactorily all the 
business offered is due mainly to inefficiency of opera- 
tion. I think it would be more just to concede that they 
had been efficiently operated, and that their inability to 
handle satisfactorily all the business offered had been 
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due mainly to the fact that their business had increased 
out of all proportion to the increase in their facilities. 

Why have railroad facilities not been increased more? 
In the seven years ending with 1917, which was the last 
year of private operation, the railroads repeatedly asked 
for advances in their rates on the ground that their 
expenses were increasing faster than their earnings. 
Although prices and wages in all industries were 
increasing these applications of the railways for 
advances in rates were almost uniformly denied, with 
the result that in the last two years of private opera- 
tion, 1916 and 1917, the average freight rate in this 
country was lower than ever before. Meantime from 
1910 to 1915 there was a steady decline in the percent- 
age of return earned by the railroads. The inevitable con- 
sequence was a decline in the investment made in them. 
The investment made in railroads went down from 
$800,000,000 in 1910 to less than $300,000,000 in 1915 
and 1916. That is why the facilities of the railroads 
were inadequate when this country entered the war. 
Under Government control the increases made in equip- 
ment and other facilities were only about one-half as 
much in proportion as they had been under private 
operation. 

Meantime a vast expansion was going on in many 
other industries due to the fact that in other industries 
large profits. were being made. The coal industry 
affords a good example. The largest production of 
bituminous coal ever obtained was in 1918, when it 
amounted to 579,386,000 tons. Within recent years, 
however, the capacity of the mines operated has been so 
greatly increased that they are given a total rating by 
the Geological Survey of from 900,000,000 to 950,000,- 
000 tons a year, or over 50 per cent more than ever was 
produced. 


TREMENDOUS GROWTH BY AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


The expansion of some other industries has been far 
greater in proportion. In 1914 the automobile industry 
produced 573,000 cars. It is estimated that this year 
it will produce 2,250,000 cars, an increase in output of 
almost 350 per cent, and the capacity of the automobile 
manufacturing plants is estimated to be five times as 
great as the number of cars produced six years ago. 
In view of the very small increase in the facilities of 
the railways and the vast expansion of the productive 
capacity of many other industries, is there any reason 
why we should be surprised that the railways are 
unable to handle all the business that is offered to them? 
When such general facts as these, showing that the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industries of the country has 
increased much more than the transportation capacity 
of the railways, are presented some persons concede 
that the facilities of the railways, through no fault of 
the railway managements, have become inadequate and 
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that they must be greatly enlarged, but charge that the 
railways have not within recent months been making 
reasonably efficient use of what facilities they have, 
attributing to their alleged inefficiency the major part 
of the existing shortage of coal and failure to secure 
transportation for a large part of the commodities which 
are being produced. In fact there seems to be a general 
impression that the railways within recent months, and 
especially since they were returned to private operation 
on March 1, have been seriously “falling down” and that 
the amount of traffic handled has been substantially less 
than in past years. 

What are the facts about this? You may be surprised 
to be told that statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that in March, the first month after 
the railways were returned to private operation, they 
moved 30 per cent more freight than in March, 1919, 
and more than ever was transported in any March in 
history. At the end of March there began a series of 
“outlaw” railroad strikes which for some months 
seriously interfered with the normal operation of the 
railways. There is no more justification for criticising 
the managements of the railways because these strikes 
came and resulted in a reduction of transportation than 
there is for criticising the steel companies or the coal 
operators because they had strikes last year which 
resulted in a reduction of the production of steel and 
coal. As a matter of fact the private managements of 
the railroads were not responsible for these “outlaw” 
strikes at all, because they were a result of the delay 
and final failure of the Government’s Railroad Adminis- 
tration to settle controversies which arose between it 
and the railway employees long before the railways 
were returned to private operation. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the strikes the railways in the first five months 
of 1920 handled 20 per cent more freight than in the 
same months of 1919, and about the same as the same 
months of 1918. 


RAILROAD INEFFICIENCY NOT SOLELY TO BLAME 


But it may be said at least that the railways recently 
have been very inefficient in the handling of coal, and 
that as a result the country is today confronted with a 
serious coal shortage. I may surprise you by saying 
that I challenge as unfounded the statements which 
have emanated from many sources to the effect that 
failure of the railways to move coal is mainly respon- 
sible for the present and prospective coal shortage. 
I am going to present to you some facts which I believe 
demonstrate that the coal shortage is mainly attributable 
to other things than the railroad situation. 

The causes of the present coal crisis date back 
to the early part of the year 1919. During the 
first four months of that year there was a large surplus 
of coal cars. The railways carried on vigorous agita- 
tion to secure a larger production and transportation of 
coal, but consumers and dealers would not buy it in 
normal amounts. Consequently the operators would 
not or could not produce it, and the country’s available 
supplies were not increased as they should have been. 
After the middle of the year 1919 the demand for and 
production of coal increased, and the railways handled 
the business so well that there was no coal shortage in 
1919. In the four weeks ending on Oct. 25, 1919, the 
average amount of coal produced and transported weekly 
had risen, according to the reports of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, to 12,089,000 tons. 

In November, 1919, however, there came the strike of 
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miners, which shut down most of the bituminous mines. 
Owing to the small production in the spring of 1919 the 
country’s stored supplies were below normal. The rail- 
roads were in no measure responsible for this. And 
what was the effect of the coal strike? This is a point 
of the utmost importance in relation to the present 
situation. The facts are clearly set forth in the reports 
of the Geological Survey. The normal production of 
coal at the time the coal strike came, as estimated by 
the Geological Survey on the basis of the amount 
actually produced and transported during the four weeks 
just before it began, was 12,089,000 tons a week. The 
effects produced by the coal strike, as shown by the 
Geological Survey’s figures, were as follows: 


Percentage 
Normal of Actual Actual 
Production, to Normal Production, 

Tons Production Tons 
Week ending Nov. 8 12,089,000 29.6 3,582,000 
Week ending Nov. 15.. 12,089,000 33,3 4,024,000 
Week ending Nov. 22... ... 12,089,000 44.3 5,344,000 
Week ending Nov. 29.. 12,089,000 47.4 5,334,000 
Week ending Dec. 6 . 12,089,000 43.5 5,245,000 
Week ending Dec. 13.. 12,089,000 48.0 5,800,000 
Week ending Dec. 20 12,089,000 86.9 10,501,000 
MUMMEED ES acecanas 84,623,000 47.8 39,830,000 


It follows that the direct result of the coal strike was 
that at the beginning of the year 1920 there were 
immediately available in the country almost 45,000,000 
tons less coal than there would have been if it had not 
occurred. In the entire year 1919 the reduction in the 
production of coal as compared with 1918, due almost 
entirely to causes for which the railways were not 
responsible, was 121,000,000 tons. In consequence the 
country entered the year 1920 with a serious coal 
shortage. 


How CoAL CARS BECAME SCATTERED 


There was another important condition the coal-mine 
strike created. Bituminous production during the strike 
was continued in only a comparatively few mines, located 
chiefly in West Virginia. It was necessary to concen- 
trate on transportation from these mines and to send 
cars all over the country regardless of their ownership. 
The coal cars of the railways were thus scattered every- 
where, which, on the resumption of the general opera- 
tion of the mines, was certain to make it impossible for 
months for the railways to move coal in a normal 
manner. With a coal shortage and the demoralized 
transportation conditions due to the coal strike confront- 
ing them at the beginning of this year the railways 
began a strenuous effort, which has been continued up 
to the present time, to replenish the country’s coal 
supply. In spite of all the difficulties under which they 
were working the railways between Jan. 1 and April 10 
moved 140,600,000 tons of bituminous coal. This was 
29,400,000 more tons than had been produced and trans- 
ported in the corresponding period of 1919; it was 900,- 
000 tons more than in 1918 and only 1,850,000 tons less 
than the highest record ever made up to that date, which 
was in 1917. Up to this time it looked as if the railways 
were going to be able to haul enough coal entirely to 
offset the shortage which existed on Jan. 1 owing to 
causes for which they were in no degree responsible. 

At this time, however, the railways began to have 
labor troubles of their own. The “outlaw” railway 
strikes began in April. In consequence in the week end- 
ing April 17 there was a sharp increase in the shortage 
of cars at the mines and a sharp decrease of coal pro- 
duction. The railway strikes have continued sporad- 
ically and intermittently almost ever since. In spite of 
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them, however, the railways up to July 24 had moved 
283,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. This was 45,000,- 
000 tons more than was produced and transported in the 
corresponding period of the year 1919. It was only about 
31,000,000 tons less than had been transported in 1918 
during the same period, and the record of 1918 up to 
July 17 was the highest record ever established. 

The foregoing facts demonstrate that the present coal 
situation is not mainly due to the failure of the rail- 
ways to move the coal. It is due to the reduction of pro- 
duction in 1919, and especially to the loss of 45,000,000 
tons of production in November and December because 
of the coal strike. If the coal which was lost to produc- 
tion by the strike in the mines in November and Decem- 
ber were now available the country would not have any 
coal shortage or be confronted with the prospect of one. 

Since the railways have moved an enormously greater 
tonnage of coal than they did in the same peyiod of last 
year, and since, nevertheless, certain sections of the 
country, especially the Northwest, are confronted with 
real danger of a fuel famine, the question naturally 
arises as to whether there has not been something in 
the distribution of the coal actually transported which 
has contributed to the present situation. Why, especially, 
is there an acute shortage of coal in the Northwest? The 
following statistics partly answer the question: 


First Five First Five 


Months Months 
of 1919, of 1920, Decrease, 
Tons Tons Tons 
Coal shipped to head of Lakes 5,000,000 1,650,000 3,350,000 
Increase 
Coal exported, including Canada........ 1,706,000 5,796,000 4,090,000 


It will be seen that in the first five months of this 
year, when the total coal transported was almost 37,000,- 
000 tons more than last year, there was a decline of 
3,350,000 tons in the coal moved to the head of the 
Lakes, compared with last year, while there was an 
increase of 4,090,000 tons in the number of tons ex- 
ported. 


FREIGHT MOVEMENT EASILY DISRUPTED 


Do I mean to give the impression that the railways 
have handled and are able to handle all the coal that the 
welfare of the country demands? By no means. While 
the present acute coal situation is not chiefly due to 
inadequacy of railway facilities, it is partly due to it. 
The railways with existing facilities can transport sub- 
stantially 12,000,000 tons a week, or about 625,000,000 
tons a year, provided the transportation of coal can be 
kept uniformily at its practicable maximum throughout 
the year. But the country needs this much or more coal. 
In consequence anything, such as a strike in the mines 
or the recent “outlaw” railroad strikes, that interferes 
with the railways moving in every week of the year 
practically the maximum amount of coal experience 
shows they are capable of moving causes the country to 
fail to get as much coal as it needs. 

The total capacity of the bituminous mines, as rated 
by the Geological Survey, is about 18,000,000 tons a 
week. I do not know whether a market, both domestic 
and export, for this amount of coal could be found at 
prices which would justify the operators in producing 
it. Of one thing, however, I am sure, and that is that 
the railways with their existing facilities, even when 
working to capacity, cannot transport more than about 
two-thirds this much coal and handle equally well the 
country’s other traffic. If they should move more than 
this much coal it would be done by devoting a dispro- 
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portionately large part of the railways’ tracks, loco- 
motives, cars and terminals to the transportation of 
coal. It follows that unless the railways are to dis- 
criminate unfairly in favor of shippers of coal they can- 
not handle anywhere near all the coal the mines can now 
produce without a very great enlargement of their 
facilities. 

What are the prospects of an enlargement of facili- 
ties? I believe they are better now than for many years. 
They have been made better by the recent decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the rate-advance 
case. Before the recent wage award of the Railroad 
Labor Board the total earnings and expenses of the 
railways were running at a rate which would have pro- 
duced for them not more than $200,000,000 net operat- 
ing income annually. The wage award provided for 
advances in wages amounting to over $600,000,000 
annually. This addition to operating expenses without 
any advance in rates would have made total operating 
expenses and taxes at least $400,000,000 more than total 
earnings. The advance in rates will, according to the 
latest estimate, increase the earnings of the railways 
about $1,550,000,000 a year. This will enable them to 
earn a net operating income of, roughly, $1,150,000,000, 
or about 5% per cent upon their book cost of road and 
equipment and about 6 per cent upon the valuation of 
$18,900,000,000 which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has placed upon the properties. 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK FOR RAILWAY SECURITIES 


The net return they will be able to earn seems small 
compared with that of most large industries. But it will 
be larger than the railways have earned in past years 
except in 1910 and 1916. Furthermore, there apparently 
will be greater certainty in future regarding the net 
return of the railways than regarding those of most 
other business concerns. It therefore seems reasonable 
to believe that railway securities will again become what 
they formerly were—a preferred form of investment. 

The point cannot be too much emphasized, however, 
that the present shortage of railroad facilities of all 
kinds is very great and that it will require the invest- 
ment of a vast amount of new capital and years of plan- 
ning and work to bring the transportation capacity of 
the railways again abreast of the productive capacity of 
our industries. At the present time concerns which are 
among the strongest financially can hardly raise large 
amounts of new capital even by the selling of bonds on 
a basis to yield less than 7 per cent. Since the rail- 
ways are to be allowed to earn a return of only 6 per 
cent it is evident that until financial conditions improve 
they will meet with great difficulties in raising large 
amounts of capital. The problem presented to them, it 
should be understood, is not merely that of acquiring 
more locomotives and cars. We always speak of the 
inability of shippers to get enough transportation as 
due to “car shortage,” but for every increase in the 
number of cars there must be, if the cars are to be 
efficiently moved, a proportionate increase in locomotives, 
main tracks, yard tracks and terminal tracks. On the 
basis of present wages and prices the total new invest- 
ment which should be made in the railways during the 
next three years to make up for the existing deficiency 
of facilities and provide for handling the normal 
increase of business is at least $6,000,000,000, or $2,000,- 
000,000 a vear. ° 

Now it will obviously be very difficult to raise such a 
vast amount of capital and provide such vast additional 
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facilities. While these things were being done if there 
should be an increase in the efficiency with which exist- 
ing facilities are used there would be a chronic short- 
age of transportation and a chronic limitation of pro- 
duction in all lines. So we have confronting us not 
only the problem of securing vast increases in railway 
facilities but the immediate and pressing problem of 
increasing the efficiency with which the facilities now 
available are used in order to enable the country to get 
through as well as possible the time which must elapse 
before adequate increases in facilities can be made. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SHIPPERS AND CONSIGNEES 


The essence of this problem is that of getting each 
car moved more miles per day and of getting each car 
loaded more heavily. The railway managements are now 
making extraordinary efforts to speed up the movement 
and increase the loading of cars. They have created 
what is known as the “Advisory Committee,” of which 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, is 
chairman, to supervise the operation of all the railways; 
and local committees in all the large industrial centers 
have been created to work under the direction of the 
advisory committee. In past years the average miles 
made per car per day has seldom exceeded twenty-five. 
The railways have set themselves as a standard to 
attain an average of thirty miles per car per day. 
Although the average capacity of a freight car is over 
forty tons, the average load has never equalled thirty 
tons. The’railway managements have set an average of 
thirty tons as the standard hereafter to be attained in 
loading cars. 

The chief responsibility and duty of securing more 
intensive and efficient use of cars and other facilities 
rest upon the managements of the railways. But cars 
are loaded and unloaded by shippers and consignees. For 
this purpose they are in the hands of shippers and con- 
signees about one-third of the time. Therefore whether 
there will be a great increase in the loading of cars 
will be determined chiefly by the shippers themselves, 
and whether there will be a great increase in the average 
miles made per car per day will depend largely upon 
whether the shippers and consignees do or do not reduce 
the average time they hold them for reconsignment, 
loading, unloading, etc. 


ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY ESSENTIAL 


It is obviously to the interest of the railways to secure 
the very greatest practicable efficiency from the use of 
their available cars and other facilities. It is even more 
to the interest of the shippers and consignees of the 
country to do so, because for months to come the amount 
of freight which the shippers and consignees will be 
able to get handled, and therefore the amount of 
business they will be able to do and the amount of 
profits they will be able to make, will depend very 
largely upon the efficiency with which the. existing 
facilities of the railways are used. 

Since the railways cannot secure the greatest move- 
ment of business with the available facilities unless 
the shippers and receivers of freight will give them 
the utmost co-operation by loading cars as heavily as 
possible and loading and unloading them as promptly as 
possible any shipper or consignee who fails to give 
this co-operation will have absolutely no right to 
criticise the*management of any railway because it does 
not make the best possible use of its cars. Every 
increase of one mile per day in the average movement 
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of freight cars will add 100,000 to the available supply 
of cars. Every increase of one ton in the average 
amount of freight loaded per car will increase the avail- 
able supply of cars by 75,000. It is practicable for the 
railways and shippers, by the most energetic efforts and 
the closest co-operation, to so increase the amount of 
business handled with existing cars as to enable the 
railways, the business interests and the nation to pass 
safely through the transportation crisis with which we 
are now confronted. 

I appeal to each of you, and to all other shippers, 
not in the interest of the railways, nor merely in the 
interest of the country as a whole, but in your own 
selfish interest, to help the railways and other business 
interests of the country in every way that you can in 
solving this problem of securing the most efficient pos- 
sible use of the available railroad facilities in the period 
of stress that is immediately ahead of us. I have no 
doubt that if this period is safely passed a solution of 
the railroad problem will finally be achieved which will 
contribute considerably to the prosperity of every busi- 
ness concern in the country and to the welfare of every 
individual. 





Reduction of U.S. Exports Offset by Increase 
In Manufactures Exported 


HORTAGE in our exportable surplus of food, to 

which British Ambassador Geddes has just called 
attention, is evidenced, says a statement by the National 
City Bank of New York, by the figures of our export 
record. Our surplus of food products for exportation 
has been gradually but steadily dwindling for several 
years. Foodstuffs formed 56 per cent of our exports 
in 1880, 42 per cent in 1890, 40 per cent in 1900, 27 
per cent in 1910, and 18 per cent in 1914, the year im- 
mediately preceding the war. Our recorded exports of 
foodstuffs jumped from $430,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1914 to $980,000,000 in 1916; $1,538,000,000 in 1918, 
and $2,505,000,000 in the fiscal year 1919. 

This war-time increase, however, was temporary. In 
the month of April, 1920, the latest for which detailed 
figures of exports are available, foodstuffs form only 21 
per cent of the exports, against 43 per cent in April 
1919, and practically 40 per cent in the corresponding 
month of 1918. 


NOTABLE GAIN IN MANUFACTURES EXPORTED 


This falling off in exportation of foodstuffs is offset 
by a corresponding increase in the share which manu- 
factures form of the total of outgoing merchandise. 
Manufactures formed in April, 1920, 52 per cent of the 
total value of merchandise exported from this country, 
against 43 per cent in April, 1919; 47 per cent in the 
full year 1914; 45 per cent in 1910; 35 per cent in 
1900; 21 per cent in 1890; and 15 per cent in 1880. The 
value of manufactures exported from the United States 
in the year which ends with this month will approx- 
imate $3,750,000,000 as against $1,100,000,000 in the 
year preceding the war. 

Thus while our surplus of food which can be spared 
for the outside world is declining, manufactures are 
taking the place of the food in the export trade of the 
country, which will total about $8,000,000,000 in 1920 
against $7,000,000,000 in 1919, and $6,290,000,000 in 
the highest war year, 1917, manufactures more than 
offsetting the fall off in value of foodstuffs exported. 
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Fuel Stocks Reported by Railroads 


F THE soft coal mined in the United States the 

railroads consume 28 per cent and normally hold 
about the same proportion of the total quantity of coal 
in storage. Data on railroad-fuel stocks from July 1, 
1916, to Jan.-1, 1919, prepared by the Geological Survey, 
are given in the following table: 








STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL HELD BY RAILROADS FOR FUEL, 
EXCLUDING COAL IN TRANSIT (a) 





(Net Tons) 
Eastern Western Southern 
Date District District District Totals 
Se | 6,115,000 2,246,000 824,000 9,185,000 
January 1, 1917 3,981,749 2,234,345 427,388 6,643,482 
i SSS. | Se 3,622,000 3,068,000 486,000 7,176,000 
January 3, 1918...5...... 4,051,193 3,960,269 “878,789 8,890,251 
Say: 15 1918. 5. ke: 3,797,000 4,849,000 1,310,000 9,956,000 
January 1, 1919.. 4,736,693 7,111,268 1,796,741 13,643,702 


(a) Complete data on railroad fuel stocks are available for 
Jan. 1 of the years 1917, 1918 and 1919. For the other dates 
the figures given are estimates of the total based on actual reports 
from roads normally carrying over 90 per cent of the stocks. 








It will be seen that stocks of railroad fuel ranged 
during the two and a half years covered by the table 
from a minimum of 6,643,000 tons to a maximum of 
13,644,000 tons at the beginning of 1919. 

In comparison with these figures the stocks held by 
the railroads in the first half of 1920 were small. Data 
furnished by the American Railroad Association indi- 
cate that 124 of the principal carriers had on hand 
on Feb. 29, 1920, in cars and in stockpiles 4,275,348 net 
tons of coal, and that on May 31 their holdings had 
decreased to 3,411,348 tons. 


QUESTIONNAIRE BROUGHT DIVERSE RETURNS 


The questionnaire used in obtaining these statistics 
asked specifically for “Tons in cars” and “Tons in 
stockpiles.” Many roads furnished also the tons in 
chutes, and it is probable that others included the 
quantity in chutes under the caption “Tons in cars.” 
As not all of the quantity in chutes was obtained, how- 
ever, the figures are somewhat short of the total amount 
of fuel coal held by the railroads. Allowing for the 
small roads not reporting, the results of the inquiry 
may be summarized as follows: 








STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL HELD BY RAILROADS FOR FUEL, 
IN CARS AND IN STOCK PILES, FEB. 29, AND JUNE 1, 1920 


(In Net Tons) 





Eastern Western Southern 
Date District District District Totals 
February 29, 1920... 2,290,000 1,880,000 614,000 4,484,000 
June 1, 1920. . ...5... 1,461,000 1,840,000 443,000 3,744,000 








These figures, although not strictly comparable with 
the data for previous years, indicate clearly that 
railroad-fuel stocks on Feb. 29, 1920, were far below 
those of the years immediately preceding. Yet from 
Feb. 29 to June 1, 1920, largely as a result of the 
switchmen’s strike, the stocks continued to decline. 

Like other Eastern carriers, the New England roads 
reported stocks far below their customary holdings in 
the last four years. On Feb. 29, 1920, they had on 
hand in cars and in stockpiles 365,000 tons, sufficient 
on the average for about three weeks and two days’ 
operation. Between Feb. 29 and June 1 their stocks 
declined 30 per cent, reaching on the latter date 254,000 
tons, or about two weeks and three days’ supply. 

Depleted stocks of railroad fuel are particularly 
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significant to the general consumer because they point 
to the probability that the railroads will have to con- 
fiscate coal or assign cars freely, measures which neces- 
sarily interfere with the regular deliveries of coal to 
other users. 





E. H. Coxe Considers Lewis Overgenerous 
In Shifting All Blame to Farrington 


VERY person interested in the production of coal 

should read and carefully ponder the statement of 
President Lewis of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, which appeared in the press on July 31, comment- 
ing on President Wilson’s telegram to him requesting 
that the striking miners in Illinois and Indiana be 
ordered back to work. 

For the benefit of those who have not seen the state- 
ment it is quoted below: 

I am profoundly impressed by the President’s telegram. 
The fairness of his statement must be apparent to every- 
one with respect for constituted authority or the least 
regard for the public welfare. The suggestions of the 
President will be approved by every right-thinking and 
loyal member of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and will be considered as a stinging rebuke to men of the 
type of Frank Farrington, who has deliberately and ma- 
liciously incited men to disregard their contract obligations 
to the detriment of themselves and the inconvenience of 
the nation. Public castigation of such leaders cannot be 
too severe. 

Up to this time the Illinois coal operators have not re- 
quested this office to enforce the validity of the wage agree- 
ment in that state. I intend, however, in compliance with 
the wishes of the President, to immediately issue a man- 
datory order instructing and directing all miners now on 
strike in Illinois and Indiana to immediately return to work 
so as to permit the normal operation of the mines. Com- 
pliance with this order by the mine workers will pave the 
way for the calling of a wage convention as suggested by 
the President for consideration of inequalities in the agree- 
ment. 

This seems to me to be about the weakest, most 
ridiculous statement ever issued by a labor leader. Why 
was it necessary for the President of the United States, 
the Illinois Coal Operators or any one else to call on 
him or his office to act? Was it not his plain duty, if 
he had the power (which he seems to have had), to 
see that the agreement entered into by his organization 
was lived up to by that organization, without waiting 
to be called on by the President of the United States 
to act? 

It would also seem that he was very generous with 
President Wilson’s “rebuke,” which was apparently 
aimed about one-third at him and two-thirds at Frank 
Farrington, president of the Illinois miners, passing it 
all on to Farrington and keeping none for himself. If 
he really regarded Farrington’s action as malicious, as 
he would now have the public and the miners believe, 
why didn’t he make some effort sooner to interfere in- 
stead of waiting until conditions got so bad the Presi- 
dent of the United States had to intervene? 

Surely there seems to have been little use in making 
an agreement with such an organization headed by such 
men, for it is now plainly apparent that it was not 
entered into in good faith with any idea of living up 
to it, Tor the ink on the signature was hardly dry be- 
fore the Illinois miners, headed by Farrington, set about 
violating it, and Lewis by his self-confessed silence en- 
couraged the violations. EDWARD H. CoxXE, 

General Manager Snowden Coke Co. 

Brownsville, Pa., Aug. 3, 1920. 
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Terms of Spa Coal Agreement with Germany 


COAL AGE 


Published and Epitomized 


Credit Provision for Purchase of Foodstuffs and Raw Materials as Well 


as Penalty Clause Likely to Insure Prompt 
and Abundant Deliveries 


The following is the British official 
version of the conditions laid down in 
the Allied Note on the subject of coal 
deliveries by Germany in carrying out 
the terms of the Versailles peace 
treaty: 

“(1) The German Government under- 
takes to place at the disposal of the 
Allies, from Aug. 1, 1920, for the en- 
suing six months, 2,000,000 tons of coal 
per month, this figure having been ap- 
proved by the Reparation Commission. 
“(2)” The Allied Governments will 
credit the reparation accounts with the 
value of this coal, as far as it is deliv- 
ered by rail or inland navigation, and it 
will be valued at the German internal 
price in accordance with Paragraph 6 
(A), Annex V, Part VIII, of the Treaty 
of Versailles. In addition, in considera- 
tion of the admission of the right of 
the Allies to have coal of specified kind 
and quality delivered to them, a prem- 
ium of 5 gold marks, payable in cash 
by the party taking delivery, shall be 
applied to the acquisition of foodstuffs 
for the German miners. . 

“(3) During the period of the coal 
deliveries provided for above, the stipu- 
lations of Paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of the 
draft Control Protocol of July 11, 1920, 
shall be put in force at once in the 
modified form of the Annex hereto. 

“(4) An agreement shall be made 
forthwith between the Allies for dis- 
tribution of the Upper Silesian coal out- 
put by a commission, on which Ger- 
many will be represented. This agree- 
ment shall be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Reparation Commission. 

“(5) The commission, on which the 
Germans shall be represented, shall 
meet forthwith at Essen. Its purpose 
shall be to seek means by which the 
conditions of life among the miners 
with regard to food and clothing can be 
improved, with a view to the better 
working of the mines. 

“(6) The Allied Governments de- 
clare their readiness to make advances 
to Germany equal in amount to the 
difference between the price paid under 
paragraph 2 above and the export price 
of German coal f.o.b. in German ports, 
or the English export price fo.b. in 
English ports, whichever may be the 
lowest, as laid down in paragraph 6 
(D) of Annex V, Part VIII, of the 
Treaty of Versailles. These advances 
shall be made in accordance with Ar- 
ticles 235 and 251 of the Treaty of 
Versailles. They shall enjoy an abso- 
lute priority over all other Allied claims 
on Germany. The advance shall be 


made at the end of each month, in 
accordance with the number of tons 
delivered and the average f.o.b. price of 
coal during the period. 


Advances on 





account shall be made by the Allies at 
the end of the first month, without 
waiting for the exact figures. 

“(7) If by Nov. 15, 1920, it is as- 
certained that the total deliveries for 
August, September, and October, 1920, 
have not reached 6,000,000 tons, the 
Allies will proceed to the occupation ,of 
a further portion of German territory, 
either the region of the Ruhr or some 
other. 

ANNEX 


“(1) A permanent delegation of the 
Reparation Commission will be set up 
at Berlin, whose mission will be to sat- 
isfy itself by the following means that 
the deliveries of coal to the Allies pro- 
vided for under the agreement of July 
15, 1920, shall be carried out: The pro- 
grams for the general distribution of 
output, with details of origin and kind 
on the one hand, and the orders given 
to ensure deliveries to the Allied -Pow- 
ers on the other hand, shall be drawn 
up by the responsible German author- 
ities and submitted by them for the 
approval of the said delegation a rea- 
sonable time before their despatch to 
the executive bodies responsible for 
their execution. 

“No modification in the said program 
which may involve a reduction in the 
amount of the deliveries to the Allies 
shall be put into effect without prior 
approval of the delegation of the Rep- 
aration Commission in Berlin. 

“(3) The Reparation Commission, 
to which the German Government must 
periodically report the execution by the 
competent bodies of the orders for 
deliveries to the Allies, will notify to 
the interested Powers any infraction of 
the principles adopted herein.” 

Some doubts have been expressed as 
to the exact meaning of the conditions. 
They have been epitomized in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The German home price per ton is 
225 mk., or 75 fr., the British export 
price is 110s., or 200 fr., making a 
difference between the two prices of 
125 fr. Thus for every ton delivered by 
Germany 75 fr. will be credited to her 
account with the Reparations Commis- 
sion for the general benefit of the 
Allies, while the Allies will allow Ger- 
many a credit of 125 fr. for the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Finally, France, or other purchasing 
country, will pay Germany 5 mk. gold 
in cash. This is a premium on coal of 
special quality, and is to be directly 
utilized for the improvement of the 
German miners’ conditions. The credit 
based on the difference between the two 
prices would aggregate 2,500,000,000 fr. 
yearly on the proposed basis of 
2,000,000 tons monthly, but the present 
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arrangement is provisional, and is to 
be reconsidered at the close of a six 
months’ period. 

Under the scheme Belgium will re- 
ceive from Germany 85 per cent of her 
coal requirements, Italy 68 per cent, 
and France and Germany each 72 per 


cent. In the end it was decided to 
leave the question of the Silesian coal 
in abeyance pending the plebiscite. 

In the meantime, according to the 
Colliery Guardian, there appears to be 
considerable unrest among the miners 
in the Ruhr district. A meeting of the 
workers’ section of the Chamber of 
Labor at Essen has decided, as a pro- 
test against the Entente ultimatum, to 
refuse to work extra shifts, and not to 
submit quietly to the confiscation of 
coal and the armed occupation. The 
trade union of Christian Miners pro- 
tests against considerably longer hours 
being imposed on German pit workers 
than those elsewhere are prepared to 
work. 

In an interview, July 20, Herr Simons 
said the German delegates would, 
nevertheless, not have signed the agree- 
ment if they had not been convinced 
that the coal demands of the Allies 
were capable of fulfillment. 

The Cabinet has decided to reorganize 
the production and distribution of coal. 





Freight Market Active; Rates 
Unchanged 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s coal trade 
freight report announces that freight 
market conditions are practically the 
same as a week ago. Numerous steam- 
ers have been chartered to carry coal to 
European and South American ports at 
or about rates previously quoted. A 
fair demand for tonnage still continues. 

Freight rates by steamer are as fol- 
lows: 


Tons 
Dis- 
charge d 
aily 
Malmo $11 50/12.00 — 1,000 
Copenhagen. 11.50/12.00 — 1,000 
Stockholm . 12.00/12.50 — 800 
Gothenburg 11.50/12.00 — 1,000 
Antwerp/Kotterdam * 9.50/10.00 — 1,000 
Hamburg About 12.00 — 1,000 
Frenth Atlantic ex. Rouen. 9.50/10.00 — 700 
Algiers About 13.50 800 
West Italy About 13.50 — 1,000 
Marseilles . About 13.50 — 1,000 
Piraeus... About 14.00 1,000 
Trieste /Venice About 14.50 1,000 
Port Said... About 15.00 — 1,000 
Constantinople About 15.00 — 500 
Gibraltar. 11.00/11.50 — 1,000 
Pernambuco About 11.00 — 500 
Bahia..... About 11.00 — 500 
| NESBA 10.00/10.50 — 1,000 
Santos... 10.50/11.00 — 600 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo 
or La Plata 10.00/10.50 — 1,000 
PORA. 2.5 ; About 11.00 — 500 
Rosario About 11.00 — 75060 
To Nitrate Range About 9.00 — 750 
Havana... About 6.00 — 500 
Sagua or Cardenas 7.50/ 8.00 — 300 
Cienfuegos About 7.00 — 500 
Caibarien 7.50/ 8.00 300 
Guantanamo 7.00/ 7.50 500 
Manzanillo About 9.00 — 300 
Bermuda About 6.50 — 300 
Bermuda p. c. and dis. free 
Kingston About 8.00 — 400 
Barbados About 8.00 500 
St. Lucia About 8.00 — 500 
Santiago 7.00/ 7.50 — 500 
Port of Spain, Trin About 8.00 — 500 
Curacao About 8.00 — 500 
Free p. c. Curacao 
Demarera. : 13.00 400 
St. Thomas About 750 — 500 
All above rates gross form charter 
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May on Assigned-Car Order 


SSIGNED cars will be a thing of the past if the 
Supreme Court upholds the decision of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Asheville in the Lamberts 





Run case. This is the opinton of Rush Butler, counsel 
for the National Coal Association. 





Commission Postpones $10 Demurrage 


FTER having notified the roads that changes in 

tariffs would be allowed placing a demurrage 
charge of $10 per day on coal cars held after the 
free time had elapsed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Aug. 18 refused the application of the rail- 
roads for this change in tariffs and ordered hearings 
on the subject, setting a new time limit of Dec. 17, 
1920, as the earliest date at which the new charge can 
become effective. 

Special permission number 50,321, issued by the com- 
mission on July 31 (Coal Age, Aug. 19, page 415), 
provided for a storage charge of $10 per day on coal 
cars and authorized and directed the railroads to file 
modification in their tariffs to make such a charge 
effective. The railroads, through their common agerit 
at Washington (J. E. Fairbanks), made such applica- 
tion, but were notified on Aug. 19 that as regards this 
feature of the special permission the commission had 
suspended action until Dec. 17. The reason assigned 
is that as the rights and interests of the public appear 
to be seriously affected by this provision a public 
hearing is considered necessary before such charges be 
permitted to become effective. 





Aitchison Upholds Roads’ Right to Insist on 
Return of Cars Empty 


N a letter to H. B. Thurston, chairman of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Committee, Commissioner Clyde 
B. Aitchison, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


says: 

With reference to the distribution of available equip- 
ment and the point raised by you as to whether a railroad 
has the right to refuse to accept a carload from a shipper 
when the car has been received by the shipper under load 
and reloaded by him contrary to the requirements of the 
carrier: 

It is generally understood that when a car received by 
a consignee who is also a shipper is unloaded by him, the 
contract with the railway company for the delivery of 
his goods is thereby fulfilled, and if in the interests of a 
fair distribution of cars the carrier desires that such a 
car be not reloaded by the shipper unloading the car it 
has a perfect right to request return of the car empty, 
and in the event of the shipper loading the car is justified 
in refusing to accept the load, requiring the shipper to 
release the equipment and turn it back empty. 
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If such a practice were not proper it would be inipossible 
to make a fair distribution of empty cars, and shippers 
who are also large receivers of freight would at all times 
have more cars for outbound leading than they were en- 
titled to, to the disadvantage of other shippers. 





Bureau of Mines Will Classify and Analyze 


Coal at Sewalls Point Pool 


CO-OPERATIVE agreement between the Bureau of 

Mines and the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, Inc., 
whereby the former will grade and classify coal shipped 
to the tidewater pools at Sewalls Point was signed by 
the Secretary of the Interior Aug. 20. The agreement 
had been signed previously by F. G. Cottrell, director 
of the Bureau of Mines; G. H. Caperton, president of 
the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, and §S. T. Snead, 
secretary of the same organization. The text of the 
agreement is as follows: 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines (hereinafter referred to as 
the Bureau) and the Sewalis Point Coal Exchange, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. (hereinafter referred to as the Exchange), 
desiring to conduct investigations concerning preparation of 
coal with a view to increasing efficiency in use and economic 
development of the industry by improving the grading and 
classification of coal shipped to Tidewater Pools, hereby 
mutually agree as follows: 

(1) All work herein described shall be directed by the 
Bureau of Mines according to a program as mutually 
agreed upon between the Bureau and the Exchange, and all 
methods employed shall be the standard methods of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

(2) In the district to be investigated the Bureau agrees 
to complete a list of mine samples and analyses. 

(3) The Bureau agrees to obtain at the mine tipple, 
point of delivery, or other place as agreed upon, representa- 
tive samples of the commercial coal as shipped by the 
several mines. 

(4) The Bureau agrees to furnish the necessary port- 
able field equipment for the samplers. 

(5) The Bureau agrees to make, at its Pittsburgh lab- 
oratory, proximate analyses and B.t.u. determinations of all 
samples which are acceptable to the Bureau, and ultimate 
analyses and fusing temperature of ash determinations of 
such samples as may be mutually agreed upon. Reports of 
the laboratory determinations will be furnished the Ex- 
change as soon as made, together with such information as 
appertains thereto. 

(6) All analyses may be published by the Bureau of 
Mines, due credit being accorded the Exchange for its 
co-operation, but the Exchange shall have the privilege of 
prior publication in a form mutually agreed upon for the 
confidential information of members of the Exchange. 

(7) The conduct of all the foregoing described work 
shall subject the Bureau of Mines to no expense other than 
for general direction. To this end the Exchange agrees 
to pay salaries, subsistence, and traveling expenses of field 
men engaged in taking mine samples while so engaged; to 
pay the salaries and expenses of samplers obtaining com- 
mercial samples, and to furnish all necessary labor and such 
heavy appliances as*may be needed in the sampling, and to 
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pay the salaries of men engaged in laboratory work to the 
extent of the actual cost of such analyses made for the 
Exchange. 

(8) The extent of this program as to number of men 
employed and amount of work undertaken shall be a mat- 
ter of mutual agreement in writing between the Exchange 
and the Bureau. 
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(9) It is mutually understood that this agreement shall 
be effective after being signed by the parties thereto, upon 
its approval by the Secretary of the Interior, and that it 
shall continue in effect until the work herein contemplated 
shall have been completed, provided that at the end of six 
months the agreement can be terminated by either party 
upon not less than thirty days’ notice to the other party. 





Cleveland Conference Fails and Central Competitive 


Group Breaks Up Into State Scale Meetings 


Arrangement to Maké Local Agreements Unusual— Resumption of 
Relations Expected Before April 1, 1922 -—In Telegram to President 
Wilson Operators and Mine Workers Give Reasons for Failure to Agree 


bargaining the Central Competitive Field has 

broken up and for the settlement of the present 
demands of the local unions dependence must be placed 
on the actions of the local or at best the state scale 
committees. It will be recalled that following the recent 
Illinois-Indiana strike the President asked John L. 
Lewis and the operators to get together and settle any 
inequalities in the working out of the award of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, which it was asserted 
by the miners were responsible for the uprising in 
the Middle West. A meeting was held in Cleveland 
at which the demands of the daymen were presented 
and also a new set of demands of the tonnage men. 
After several days of conference the meeting broke up 
with the announcement that settlement would be had 
locally and the several state presidents of the United 
Mine Workers announced that they would call a meeting 
for this week to consider what demands they would 
make on the operators in their respective fields. 


. FTER more than twenty years of unified collective 


LOCAL AGREEMENTS MAY BE FAR-REACHING 


This action, which it is understood is almost without 
precedent, may have far-reaching conequences, although 
many are of the opinion that both sides will get together 
again before April 1, 1922, as in the past, and that the 
present action is but an agreement to disagree entered 
into purely for reasons of policy. It is pointed out that 
should any marked changes in wage rates be made in 
any of the fields that are not at the same time matched 
by similar changes in the other districts there will be 
a grand mixup when they do get together again to 
handle the central field as a whole. The differentials 
and relationships between local fields have been most 
zealously guarded both by miners and by operators for 
many years and all previous attempts to set any of 
them aside have failed. 

Of particular interest is the statement of John L. 
Lewis that there will be no general strike, although 
local strikes may be expected—some are in effect already 

-and that the whole matter can be adjusted without 
inconvenience to the public. These local strikes are 
certain to decrease production, however. 

As the joint conference now ended was called by 
President Wilson for the purpose of adjusting inequal- 
ities in the present wage-scale agreement, operators 
and miners at the close of the session sent separate tele- 
grams to the President advising him of their failure to 
reach an agreement. 


The operators’ telegram to President Wilson was as 
follows: 

At your request the scale committee of operators and 
miners of the central competitive field met at Cleveland to 
consider and attempt to adjust any inequalities in the exist- 
ing contract resulting from the award of the bituminous 
coal commission. The miners contended that the day and 
monthly men had not received an equivalent advance that 
the award allowed the tonnage men. 

In order to meet the situation in its broadest sense and 
in conformity with your suggestions, the operators proposed 
to advance this class to the equivalent of that granted the 
tonnage men in machine mining, this class having received 
the largest percentage of advance. 

The miners refused to accept, and demanded an advance 


_ of $1.50 per day, which, if granted, would have created fur- 


ther inequality, to the disadvantage of the tonnage men. 

This would lead to more serious trouble and dissatisfac- 
tion in districts in full operation under contracts entered 
into between operators and miners. 

The operators then proposed that the question in dispute 
be submitted for final settlement to a commission, as sug- 
gested in the report of the bituminous coal commission. 
This proposition was also rejected by the miners. Finding 
ourselves hopelessly deadlocked, we regret to report that we 
were compelled to adjourn sine die. 

MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Chairman. 


The miners’ telegram to the President, sent after the 
adjournment of the supplemental meeting, Aug. 19, 
was as follows: 

Pursuant to the request contained in your telegram of 
Aug. 10, the mine workers’ representatives of the Central 
Competitive Field met in joint conference with the coal oper- 
ators in Cleveland on Aug. 13. We have diligently applied 
ourselves to the task of adjusting the inequalities contained 
in the basic interstate agreement growing out of the award 
of the Bituminous Coal Commission. We have found it im- 
possible to reach an agreement with the coal operators of 
the Central Competitive Field bearing upon the issues 
involved. 

There is no controversy affecting any principle but merely 
a difference of opinion as to what constitutes an inequality 
and the degree to which it should be adjusted. 

As a consequence, the joint interstate conference ad- 
journed last night without decision. While this circum- 
stance may be regarded as unfortunate, I am of the opinion 
that there is no necessity for any public apprehension. 

There are reasonable grounds for the belief that the 
questions at issue between the operators and miners may 
yet be harmonized through the instrumentality of agree- 
ments which may be consummated in the individual coal- 
producing districts without inconveniences to the public. 
The sincere efforts of the representatives of the mine work- 
ers will be promptly exercised to the application of this 
policy. JOHN L. LEWIS, 

President United Mine Workers of America. 
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Speculation in Tidewater Coal 


To Be Stopped 


New Rules Issued by Tidewater Exchange—Railroads 
To Make More Stringent System of Permits— 
All Legitimate Shippers Protected 


OR several weeks the National Coal Association has 
been working on the problem of preventing specu- 
lation in coal shipped to tidewater. A special com- 
mittee, of which W. J. Andrews is chairman, has been 
studying the question from all angles and this com- 
mittee on Aug. 18 presented the result of its findings 
to a meeting in Washington at which were present in 
addition to the members of the committee, A. G. 
Gutheim and D. J. Spangler, representing the Ameri- 
can Railroad Association; Messrs. Howe and Graham, 
representing the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and Mr. Owen, president of the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change. 

It is understood that the consensus of opinion was 
that steps were necessary to make it impossible for the 
promiscuous dealer in export coal to tie up equipment 
and otherwise interfere with the orderly processes 
of shipments in his effort to play the coal market. 
It is generally understood that many who have never 
seen a car of coal except from the car window have 
been trying to reap an unreasonable profit in the ex- 
port market and although they are new at the game, 
they have been adept in finding ways to tie up 
credits in the pools and hold cars for speculative pur- 
poses. The conclusion of the Andrews committee was 
that changes should be made in the rules and regula- 
tions of the Tidewater Coal Exchange that would pre- 
vent such manipulation. These changes have been made 
and are given in full below. 

It will be noted that no change has been recom- 
mended on existing tidewater coal demurrage tariffs, 
although there was some desire to decrease free time 
and increase detention charges. It was particularly 
emphasized that more effective embargo and permit 
regulations should be had but because of the different 
conditions at each port and pier, these are to be left 
to the officials of each road. If the desires and recom- 
mendations of the committee are followed by the roads 
it will be exceedingly difficult for anyone to load coal 
for tide unless he has a boat ready to receive it, which 
means that he cannot hold the coal for speculation and 
cannot tie up cars. 

Changes and additions to rules and regulations Tide- 
water Coal Exchange, Inc., adopted by the Executive 
Committee at a meeting held in the office of the ex- 
change, New York City, Thursday, Aug. 19, 1920. 

Change Rule 27 to read: “The account of a member in 
one designated pool shall not have any bearing on his 
account in another pool at the same or other piers, unless 
said member neglects to make up existing shortages; ex- 
cept that failure to take delivery of credits available for 
dumping in any pool shall be sufficient cause for embargoing 
shipments for member’s account to all pools at all ports as 
provided for in Rule 30. Members, however, may be per- 
mitted to offset overdrafts in one pool with shipments made 
to the same pool at another pier, subject to the approval 
of the commissioner or his deputy. 

“In the case of a member of the Exchange having a 
debit in a given pool, he may be permitted to make good 
the debit by the exchange of the same or higher quality coal 
at the pier at which the debit exists or at any other pier, 
subject to the approval of the commissioner or his deputy.” 
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Change Rule 30 to read: “Failure of a member to pro- 
vide vessels in which to transport coal from any pier shall 
be sufficient cause for the commissioner or deputy commis- 
sioner to request the issuance of railroad embargoes pro- 
hibiting the forwarding of coal to the exchange for his 
account. Request on the railroad for modification or can- 
cellation of such embargo will not be made until such mem- 
ber has given satisfactory evidence to the commissioner or 
his deputy that he has made proper arrangements for 
vessels.” 

Add to Rule 32: “The transfer between members of 
actual cars will nct be permitted. The transfer of tonnage 


_ credits will only be made upon authority of transferer in 


writing and acceptance by transferee in writing and upon 
transferee furnishing satisfactory evidence of his ability to 
immediately furnish vessel for dumping.” 

Add to Rule 33: “Upon failure of any member to dump 
credits available for dumping promptly the commissioner 
shall direct him in writing to dump such credits immedi- 
ately. For failure to dump such credits within forty-eight 
hours after date of such notice a penalty of ($.10) ten cents 
per ton per day on credits not dumped shall be assessed 
against said member and collected by the commissioner.” 

Daniel Willard, chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Association of Railway Executives, and 
Colonel D. B. Wentz, president of the National Coal 
Association, met in conference on Wednesday, Aug. 18, 
with representatives of the Commission on Car Service 
of the American Railroad Association, the Nationa! Coal 
Association, the tidewater coal-carrying lines serving 
ports at Hampton Roads and north, representatives of 
the various tidewater coal exchanges, and the president 
of the American Wholesale Coal Trade Association, to 
consider what more effective means could be adopted 
to reduce to a minimum the accumulation of cars of 
bituminous coal awaiting transshipment at tidewater, 
and to determine the number of cars required in regu- 
lar service in that traffic. 

The conference considered particularly a report of 
the Special Committee of the National Coal Association 
in the matter of shipment of tidewater bituminous coal, 
and unanimously reached the conclusion that such 
changes should be made in the regulations of the Tide- 
water Coal Exchange which handles shipments through 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, as would result 
in penalizing the holding of bituminous coal by individ- 
ual members of the exchange beyond the free time per- 
mitted in established tidewater-coal demurrage tariffs. 
Further than this, the meeting unanimously agreed that, 
as the only effective means of adequately controlling the 
situation, all tidewater coal-carrying lines should imme- 
diately embargo the movement of tidewater coal and 
simultaneously provide for the acceptance of such traffic 
only upon permits to be issued by the tidewater bitu- 
minous coal terminal railroad. 

It was recognized that the issue of the permits must 
depend in the first instance upon transportation condi- 
tions upon the railroads concerned, but beyond this it 
was unanimously agreed that no permits should be 
granted except upon a definite showing that the coal 
upon arrival at the pier at tidewater would be unloaded 
into vessels with reasonable promptness, this ability on 
the part of the permittee to be ascertained by his show- 
ing as to vessels under charter and his record in meeting 
the conditions of permits heretofore issued. 

The meeting also agreed, without dissent, that the 
issue of permits should be to the loading mines, with 
provision made that if the amount to be loaded was 
exceeded the mine so violating the permit should be 
penalized in its car supply so long as the coal so billed 
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without permit remained unconsigned elsewhere and 
undisposed of. The purpose of the arrangement is to 
prevent unnecessary delay to equipment and to promote 
transportation, and these recommendations are to be 
utilized with that in mind. 





Rail Shipments of Coal to New England 
Fall Behind Last Year’s 


N CONTRAST with the tidewater movement to New 

England, rail shipments through the Hudson gate- 
ways declined sharply during the week ended Aug. 14. 
Cars forwarded through the five gateways of Harlem 
River, Maybrook, Albany, Rotterdam, and Mechanics- 
ville, as reported to the Geological Survey by the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association, numbered 4,860 as against 
6,732 during the preceding week. For the first time 
since June 26 the movement was smaller than for the 
corresponding week of 1919. In spite of the decrease, 
the week’s performance was 45 per cent above the 
‘ average for the first six months of the year. 


CARS OF BITUMINOUS COAL FORWARDED THROUGH HUDSON 
GATEWAYS DESTINED FOR NEW ENGLAND POINTS (a) 
Week Ended 1920 1919 
July 24 re ‘ee 7,033 4,527 
July 31 . 6,348 4,879 
Aug. 7 : - 6,732 4,643 
Aug. 14 : 4,860 5,064 
( Furnished by courtesy of the American Railroad Association. 





Reported Destination of Coal Dumped at 
Hampton Roads 


HE only port for which information is at present 

available as to the destination of coal dumped over 
tidewater piers during the week of Aug. 14 is Hampton 
Roads. Reports to the Geological Survey from the three 
exchanges at that port, given in the following table, 
indicate a decline in the tonnage handled for New Eng- 
land account and a slight increase in the quantity 
exported: 


DESTINATION OF COAL DUMPED OVER TIDEWATER PIERS AT 
HAMPTON ROADS 
(In net tons) 
Coastwise 
to 

New All Total 
Week Ended England(a) Exports Bunker(b) Other(c) Dumped 
July 10 149,000 295,000 71,000 11,000 526,000 
July 17 108,000 262,000 65,000 10,000 445,000 
July 24 148,000 332,000 67,000 6,000 553,000 
July 31 ... 136,000 392,000 68,000 8,000 604,000 
Aug. 7.... ... 134,000 326,000 75,000 12,000 547,000 
Aug. 14... 116,000 358,000 71,000 6,000 551,000 
(a) Cargo coal only. A small amount of other coastwise coal is included. ()) 
All bunker, whether foreign or domestic. (c) Includes coal used inside capes, and 

other local and coastwise tonnage, coal for the Navy and for Panama. 





Coal Shipments to New England Under 
Service Order No. 11 


CCORDING to statements furnished by the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association, the results obtained 
under the amended order giving preference to New 
England (Service Order No. 11, effective Aug. 2) have 
been as follows: Short on Aug. 7 (at end of first 
week), 1,588 cars; short on Aug. 13 (near end of second 
week), 1,621 cars. 

As the initial assessment under the order was 923 
cars per day, this means that the cumulative movement 
was 1.7 days behind at the end of the first week, and 1.8 
behind at the end of the second, or to put it another 
way, shipments during the first two weeks amounted 
to 84 per cent of the program. 
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Indiana Miners Refuse to Return to Work— 


Practically Entire Field Idle 


RDERS of officials of district No. 11, United Mine 

Workers of America, issued Aug. 21, that men now 
out return to the mines have been disregarded and prac- 
tically the entire Indiana field is idle. The field is faced 
with the closing of the nine mines still at work and a 
100-per cent state of non-production. The present situa- 
tion is the result of orders given by the miners’ officials 
with one eye shut. 

An official of the operators said: “The orders to return 
to work were given with a wink, and I doubt seriously 
whether they were intended to be complied with.” The 
railroads are reducing consumption to a minimum. For 
the time being coal is coming regularly from the Illinois 
and Kentucky fields and practically all of the railroads of 
the state are supplied temporarily with sufficient coal for 
comfortable operation. Some of the rolling stock, how- 
ever, is being diverted to other fields. 

Members of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association at a meeting Aug. 23 in Terre Haute 
approved a report of the scale committee on the recent 
wage conference at Cleveland and agreed to meet a com- 
mittee of the miners and negotiate a new scale as 
regards ‘the pay of day and monthly men. The action 
was almost unanimous, but came after many of the 
operators opposed the signing of any more contracts with 
the union in view of the frequency with which old ones 
have been disregarded. The operators agreed to co-op- 
erate in promoting increased production. 





Weekly Movement to Tidewater 


IDEWATER shipments declined slightly during the 

week ended Aug. 14. The total number of cars 
dumped over tidewater piers (in part estimated) accord- 
ing to reports furnished the Geological Survey by 
courtesy of the American Railroad Association, was 
25,740, as against 27,464 during the preceding week. 
That the movement was nevertheless very heavy is seen 
from the fact that it exceeded by 2,120 cars the weekly 
average for July. 
CARS OF BITUMINOUS COAL DUMPED WEEKLY OVER TIDEWATER 

PIERS AT THE FOUR NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS AND 
CHARLESTON (a) 


New Hampton 

Week Ended York Philadelphia Baltimore Roads Charleston Totals 
July 24......... 8,424 3,456 3,683 9,601 526 25,690 
July 31......:.. 8,685 4,211 3,935 10,512 118 27,461 
Aug. 7 .. 10,0656 3,1515 4,580 9,394 274 27,464 
Aug. 14c «00 SyOEe 2,878 3,787 7,716 333 25,740 

(a) Furnished by courtesy of American Railroad Association. Includes coal 
destined for bunker, for New England, or other coastwise and local use, and for 
export. (b) Revised. (c) One day estimated, subject to revision. 





Six More Warrants Charging Profiteering 
Bring Total to 52. 


IX more warrants charging profiteering in the sale 

of coal were issued Sunday night, Aug. 22, at the 
instance of the U. S. Attorney for the Southern District 
of West Virginia, according to an announcement made 
by A. E. Hayes, special agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice. This brings the total number of warrants issued 
against coal companies in this district up to fifty-two. 

The companies against whom warrants were issued on 
Sunday are the Chesapeake Mining Co., of Handley; 
Silush Coal Co., Charleston; Seng Creek Coal Co., Char- 
leston; Dry Branch Coal Co., Dry Branch; Coalburg 
Colliery Co., Ronda, and Big Creek Coal Co., Big Creek. 


q 
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Federal Trade Commission May Suspend Publication 
Of Monthly Coal-Cost Reports 


Number of Operators Making Voluntary Returns Insufficient to 
Make Commission Data Representative—National Coal Associa- 
tion Charged With Breaking Agreement in Bringing Legal Action 


coal costs, covering May, 1920, the Federal Trade 

Commission announced on Aug. 25 the possible sus- 
pension of the monthly publication, which informs the 
operators, the miners, the consumers of coal and the 
public at large with respect to current average produc- 
tion costs and sales realization prices at the mine for 
bituminous coal. The likelihood of suspension is due 
to a reduction in the number of operators reporting 
voluntarily, pending final court decision as to the com- 
mission’s powers to require the reports. Unless suffi- 
cient reports are received to be representative the com- 
mission prefers to discontinue publication rather than 
risk giving out figures that may prove misleading. 

The announcement follows: 

“When the Federal Trade Commission in January, 
1920, resumed the collection of information as to the 
cost of bituminous-coal production it was upon the 
understanding by the commission that the cost of pro- 
duction and sales-realization figures would be supplied 
by the coal operators. The coal operators had a written 
opinion by the counsel of the National Coal Association 
to the effect that the commission had the lawful power 
to collect this information. The commission was 
supplied with copies of this brief. 


|: ISSUING its fifth monthly bulletin on bituminous 


COMMISSION AGREES TO LEGAL TESTS 


“The commission proceeded accordingly, but there 
came a change on the part of the association. The com- 
mission was asked to make possible the bringing of a 
series of test suits which would represent all variations 
of the coal industry with reference to the interpreta- 
tion of the interstate commerce clause. It was under- 
stood at the time by the commission and the officers and 
counsel of the National Coal Association that the neces- 
sary default notices and other acts and proceedings to 
complete the record in four test cases should be com- 
pleted by the commission and simultaneous actions 
brought thereon, and that pending these suits the 
National Coal Association would take no steps to dis- 
courage or interfere with voluntary cost reporting by 
operators. 

“Instead of bringing four suits, testing all the issues, 
the National Coal Association brought but one suit (the 
Maynard Coal Company suit), in which the questions 
involved were most favorable to the complainant, and 
the other three suits have never been started. 

“Following the issue of the injunction in the Maynard 
suit the Federal Trade Commission invited voluntary 
co-operation by the coal operators in supplying the 
necessary reports and made it clear that pending final 
decision compulsory process or the collection of penalties 
would not be applied in case of failure to file reports. 

“The eommission received reports from 1,589 
operators for January, 1,431 operators for February, 
1,081 operators for March, 812 operators for April and 
680 operators for May. During the Fuel Administration 
period 2,482 bituminous operators reported to the com- 


mission. The value of these current coal-cost bulletins 
depends entirely upon the relative quality of the figures 
contained therein, and when it appears that out of the 
total cperators an insufficient number of reports are 
made, the figures obtained fail to maintain their rela- 
tive quality. This condition seems to be realized and 
publication of the cost bulletins must cease unless the 
number and character of reporting operators shall be 
such as will insure that the bulletins are representative 
and not misleading. 

“These cost bulletins have been widely published and 
the National Coal Association, as well as individual 
operators, has constantly made use of these figures and 
facts. Thus the reports which have voluntarily been 
made by that group of the operators which undertook to 
share the labor of preparing them have been utilized to 
the advantage of that other element in the coal industry 
which has discouraged the making of these reports. 

“The commission believes that the ascertainment of 
facts relating to cost of production in such a fundamen- 
tal industry as that of bituminous coal production is of 
the greatest usefulness to the industry. It is likewise 
obviously of benefit to the public to know what the cost 
of coal production is, and what the sales-realization price 
at the mine is, and, being informed as to these factors, 
to determine whether any intervening agency is 
occasioning an undue rise in price to the consumers. 


CONTINUANCE DEPENDS ON NUMBER REPORTING 


“If a sufficient number of operators report their pro- 
duction costs, the commission will continue the issue of 
monthly and quarterly cost bulletins. Otherwise, while 
still continuing to solicit these reports for the continuity 
of these records the issue of the coal-cost bulletins will 
be discontinued pending a judicial decision of the objec- 
tions raised.” 

The May bulletin, which, as pointed out in the 
announcement, is perhaps not representative of the large 
number of operators who failed to report, shows the 
average sales, realizations and reported costs of 680 
operators producing about 20 per cent of the estimated 
total bituminous coal mined in the seventy-four mining 
districts of the United States during that month. 
Revision of costs usually reduces reported costs only a 
few cents per ton. All figures in the bulletin are based 
on tons of 2,000 pounds. 

The average sales realization of the 680 operators 
reporting to the commission for May was $3.31 per ton, 
while their total reported mine cost amounted to $2.77. 
Of the latter amount $2.07 represented labor costs per 
tion and the f.o.b. mine cost per ton is the “margin,” 
(or overhead). The difference between the sales realiza- 
tion and the f.o.b. mine cost per ton is the “margin,” 
which was 54c. per ton. These average figures for May 
did not vary more than 5c. per ton in sales realization, 
in costs, or in margins from the averages shown for 812 
operators in April, which is an important fact if that 
same relation holds for non-reporting operators. 
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Weekly Review 


Good Car Supply Continues—Heaviest Production Reported Since January—Growing Labor 
Troubles May Curtail Output for Next Week — Prices Stiffen — 
Tonnage to Lakes Again Exceeds One Million Tons 


ond week of August to 11,728,000 net tons, ac- heavy demands being made upon it. 
cording to figures of the Geological Survey. This Shipments to priority points are progressing satis- 
is the highest production figure since last January, an  factorily. Export tonnage is again advancing, the bet- 
increase of 1,300,000 tons over the preceding week and _ ter production having increased tonnage available for 
also exceeds the last pre-strike week by some 848,000 non-preferential points. Stock piles are gaining as a 
tons. Anthracite production showed a slight increase. result. Preliminary figures for the week ended Aug. 21 
Beehive coke increased to 417,000 net tons, compared show Lake dumpings of 1,090,000 tons, as compared 
with 382,000 the preceding week. with corrected figures for the second week of August of 
How long this increased rate of production can be 994,426 tons. While the dumpings are still behind the 
maintained remains to be seen. Late reports from the scheduled rate, little fear of a shortage in the North- 
field indicate that loadings are somewhat lighter. The west this winter is now felt. 
inability of operators and miners to reach an agree- 
ment at the recent Cleveland meeting is already re- 


sulting in unauthorized strikes in the Central Compe- 
titive Field. Many Illinois and Indiana operations are Lake Coal Dumped Season to Aug. 21 


; Pier seer o of bituminous coal rose in the sec- a distinctly easier market has again advanced under the 














down and the growing disaffection may be expected to (NET TONS) 
seriously effect production. Cc F 

In the face of this anticipated labor trouble prices || 1919.... 14 pee ee 644 pod 15 ig 
have stiffened, especially in the Middle West. Buyers |} j999 9.118159 584.638 9.702.797 





who had adopted a policy of awaiting developments were _ || 
again forced into the active market. The result is that 
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New England 





BOSTON 


Heavier Receipts Allay Anxiety About 
Fuel— Rumored Assigned-Car Order 
Has Been Continued — All-Rail Move- 
ment Is Heavy—Order 11 Is Not 
Working Smoothly — Hampton Roads 
Despatch Is Excellent — Receipts of 
Anthracite Gain. 


Bituminous—As compared with 60 
days ago a pronounced change has come 
over the market. Receipts have bulked 
so large since July 15 that buyers show 
much less concern over the future of 
the market. Prices will have a long 
way to drop before anything like normal 
conditions can prevail, and much 
greater stocks will have to be accumu- 
lated before consumers here will be 
cared for as in ordinary years. 

Just now rail coal from Pennsylvania 
is quoted higher even than shipments 
by water from Hampton Roads or Balti- 
more. Should there be free offerings of 
water coal in the next fortnight, there 
would doubtless be enough reduction in 
spot prices by rail to offset the advan- 
tage water coal has within a 50-mile 
radius of Boston. 

It is rumored here that the assigned- 
car order has. been continued for an- 
other 30 days and this will of course 
have its bearing on car supply in certain 
districts. The object of the order was 
to provide utilities, etc., with co.! for 
current consumption and surely in an- 
other 30 days most power plants and 
other public requirements will have ac- 
cumulated 60 to 90 days’ supply. 

All-rail movement is remarkably 
heavy, shipments pouring in well up to 
gateway capacity. To such extent is 
this true that there have even been can- 
cellations of purchases made in May 
and June. Better deliveries on contract 
by tidewater shippers have also had 
their bearings on this new development. 

Railroad confiscations occur much less 
frequently and are now confined to crip- 
pled cars of which there is an aston- 
ishingly large number. 

Service Order 11 is not yet working 
smoothly. Apparently there is little co- 
ordination among shippers, or coal 
would not have been allowed to accumu- 
late in such volume at some of the 
piers. Liberal use of the embargo 
power is expected to correct this situa- 
tion. Whether New England will ab- 
sorb much increase over shipments in 
their present volume remains to be seen. 

At Hampton Roads despatch is ex- 
cellent. Coastwise steamers are load- 
ing regularly in 24 hr. or less and the 
August tonnage for Providence. Boston 


and Portland will even exceed that for 
July. ‘ 
Current quotations on bituminous at 
wholesale range about as follows: 
Cambrias and 


Clearfields Somersets 


F.o.b. mines, net tons $10.00@11.50 $10.75@12.00 
*.o.b. Philadelphia, 


— 


wrasse tous. ... <<<. 13.25@14.75 13.90@15.25 
F.o.b. New York, 
gross tons........ 13.50@15.00 14.25@15.50 


On cars Boston, high volatile grades via Hampton 
Roads have been quoted at $13.50 per gross ton. 

Anthracite — Receipts of domestic 
sizes both by rail and water continue 
to show gains. The recent arrange- 
ment made by the New Haven road for 
a given number of cars per day from 
the anthracite roads is not yet working 
smoothly. Certainly the area served by 
the New Haven has been kept on a star- 
vation basis since Jan. 1. The con- 
templated addition of new motive 
power will considerably impress the 
New Haven service. 

The general advance in railroad rates 
is expected to cause’ another wave of 
retail advances throughout New Eng- 
land. Communities to the eastward 
where rates are so much higher all-rail 
will suffer particularly. Twenty-dollar 
coal at retail is by no means out of the 
question in many parts of New England 
this fall. 





Tidewater 


NEW YORK 





Domestic Anthracite Demand Increases 
with Approach of New Freight Rates— 
Stronger Steam-Coal Situation Due to 
Bituminous Scarcity — End of Marine 
Workers’ Strike Is Expected To Help 
Bituminous Situation — Market Im- 
proves and Increased Demand Ex- 
pected. 

Anthracite—Receipts of the domestic 
sizes are quickly absorbed. There is 
more activity in the demand and ship- 
pers are receiving more orders for 
these coals. The increased interest 
shown is attributed in many circles to 
the increase in freight rates recently 
granted the railroads and:which are 
soon to become effective, followed, it is 
expected, by an increase in the price 
of coal to the consumer. 

The resumption of towing from Port 
Reading, following the settlement of 
the harbor boatmen’s troubles, will aid 
considerably in improving the local 
situation as under normal conditions 
much coal is delivered locally from that 
port. 

Demand for egg, stove and chestnut 
continues to be strong. Some dealers 
are now complaining of the lack of 
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chestnut, while egg appears to be 
strongest in demand. 

Independent producers find a steady 
market for their product. Buyers con- 
tinue to invade the regions and are 
said to be bidding high for the coal. 

Sections of the outlying territory 
surrounding this Tidewater, but, not 
dependent upon Tidewater delivery, 
appear to be well supplied. Most 
yards have full bins and consumers say 
they have no difficulty in getting de- 
liveries. 

Much of the strength in the steam- 
coal market is attributed to the scarcity 
of bituminous here. Buckwheat and 
rice are comparatively short and quo- 
tations for these two sizes are much 
stronger. It was also announced that 
the change in freight rates had had 
its effect in stimulating the demand. 

Quotations for buckwheat No. 1 of 
the best grades ranged from $5.65 to 
$6 at the mines. Rice coal was held 
firm, quotations ranging from $4@ 
$4.50, while barley, the longest in 
supply, was held around $2.25@$2.50. 

Quotations for company coals, per 
gross ton, at the mine and f.o.b. New 
York Tidewater, lower ports, are as 
follows: 


Mine Tidewater 

2 eae $7.50@$7.65 $9.35@$9.50 
MMs clue de ators 7 50@ 7.65 9.35@ 9.50 
a ee 7.75@ 8.00 9.60@ 9.85 
COP OTING 5 5 F.are.s 0:0'ern 7: 80@ 8.00 9.65@ 9.85 
BOR cc cacdwescecsicce SME. ae ~ 7. 00ee 6 20 
Buckwheat.......... 4.00@ -4.10 5.75@ 5.85 

ts eee kre de 3.00@ 3.50 4.75@ 5.25 
BOPIOG cies cesses (2a 2.50 4.008 4:25 
ee eae 4.25 


Quotations for the domestic coals at 
the upper port are generally 5c. higher 
on account of the difference in freight 
rates. 

Bituminous—The ending of the ma- 
rine workers’ strike is expected to 
have a beneficial effect on the local 
market and a further softening of 
prices for loaded boats is to be ex- 
pected. 

The situation shows some change for 
the better. Inquiries come oftener and 
shippers look for an increased demand 
for coal. While it was expected that 
New England would be in the market 
for a heavy tonnage, conflicting reports 
are received as to the amount of coal 
needed. 

Coalmen were not inclined to voice 
their opinion regarding the action 
taken in Washington on Aug. 19, by 
which it was agreed to place an em- 
bargo on the movement of coal to tide- 
water, except upon a definite showing 
that the coal upon arrival at the piers 
would be unloaded into vessels with 
reasonable promptness. Official notice 
of the action taken was awaited. 

Troublesome conditions are reported 
from the mines. The workers are 
reported as being dissatisfied and fre- 
quently change their scenes of em- 
ployment. The car supply is bad, 
some mines receiving less than 50 per 
cent of their normal requirements. 

Early in the past week low-volatile 
coals were being quoted at from $12@ 
$12.50 at the mines. Later on Pool 
10 was quoted at around $12; Pool 11, 
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around $11, and Pool 18, around $10. 
In the harbor Pools 10 and 11, mixed, 
were quoted at around $17.75, while 





Pool 18 was quoted around $15.65 
alongside. 

BALTIMORE 
Permit System for Exports Should 
Improve Situation— Prices for Soft 


Coal Break—Anthracite Price at Retail 
Seems Sure To Run Around $15. 


Bituminous—A period of unusual 
stress and uncertainty exists here. With 
piers congested and the charge being 
flung openly at public hearings that 
the present jam is due to speculators 
shipping to tide and then dickering for 
highest prices to ships that must get 
away or pay heavy demurrage charges, 
the railroad action instituting a new 
kind of embargo here was but a natural 
outcome. : 

Instead of shippers being given per- 
mits to dump so many cars over the 
piers permits will be given to ship from 
the mines, only when the shipper fur- 
nishes proof that he will have vessels 
here to take the coal promptly. It is 
thus planned to break up excessive 
speculation and at the same time make 
a quick turn-around of cars. 

A meeting called by the mayor to 
take up the question of bunkering a- 
stream vs. bunkering at the piers also 
discussed this subject and a committee 
was named to go over the entire situa- 
tion. Meanwhile leading coal men got 
into the public discussion, and while 
there was much difference of opinion 
the general belief was that some action 
was needed to clear up the serious 
transportation mix-up that has followed 
Government priority and railroad em- 
bargo orders. It was openly stated at 
the meeting that these orders had been 
widely and promiscuously violated be- 
cause proper supervision under the ex- 
isting system was impossible. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. is giving 
50 per cent. or better car supply at 
this time. This fact, with prospect of 
elimination of speculation at tide and 
the amount of coal now on reserve at 
tide or rolling—between 4,000 and 
5,000 cars destined for or at this point 
—has caused a slump. Coal on the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. is quoted over a wide 
range, practically the same fuels at 
times being quoted at $8.50@$10 
f.o.b. mines, and on New England sales 
from the run of Service Order 11, as 
low as $7@$8. The prices on the 
Pennsylvania are holding close to $9@ 
$10 f.o.b. mines, and largely at the 
latter figure, presumably because of 
inadequate run of cars to the mines on 
that system. 

Some 40 ships are still here awaiting 
export coal despite heavy loadings, 
which for the first seventeen days of 
the month are in excess of 330,000 tons. 

Anthracite—Some coal is now begin- 
ning to filter through, but is declared to 
be largely of the premium character. 
The new freight rate for Baltimore 
with a tax of 1lc., makes a total of 
$3.75. 


COAL AGE 


As company coal of the most popular 
grade used is $7.85 and independent 
coal is as high as $9, retail stove prices 
will likely be about $14.50@$15.50. 
If the rate of less than one-third of 
company coal delivered here continues 
it will be difficult to hold retail prices to 
$15 even before any other wage increase 
is added. 

The trade is interested in the talk 
of “stabilizing” prices through govern- 
ment action, with a plan of equalizing 
both company and independent coals to 
the advantage of the public, but is 
frankly skeptical of seeing any early 
change in conditions and is planning 
business on the higher cost basis. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Reading Embargo to City Being Modi- 
fied, but Much Anthracite Goes to 
Northwest — Consumer Demand Is 
Strong as New Freight Tariffs Come 
In—Stove Leads—Steam Coals Are in 
Strong Position—Bituminous Is Some- 
what Improved with Prices Slightly 
Easier. 


Anthracite—The trade approaches 
the month of September with the small- 
est stocks in the yards for years. On 
the whole there is little improvement in 
the situation. The embargo via the 
Reading to this city continues to be 
modified and the embargo may be re- 
moved in its entirety quite shortly. 

Light shipments have come in since 
the middle of June and the producers 
are giving particular attention to con- 
signments to the Northwest, particu- 
larly the larger concerns who have 
docks on the Lakes. 

The shippers are daily receiving the 
new tariffs covering the increases in 
freight which are to take effect on Aug. 
26. Up to this time the tariffs only 
cover rates to interstate points. 

The consumer demand is still strong 
and seems to have swung now almost 
exclusively to one size—stove. Most 
dealers have small stocks of the other 
sizes. 

The retail prices at this time, 
on an average for the city, run: $18 for 
egg; $13.50 for stove and nut; and 
$11.25 for pea. Should the new freight 
rates become effective this week these 
prices will have to be advanced from 60 
to 80c a ton. 

All the shipping offices report the 
strongest kind of demand for family 
sizes from outside markets, and some 
of the smaller producers claim they 
could sell their entire output at $12 a 
ton at the mines, which is about $3.00 
above what they are charging the local 
trade. 

The steam coals are shaping up to the 
point where buckwheat and rice of the 
White Ash grades are really scarce at 
company figures. Independents are 
getting well over $5 on such quantities 
of buckwheat that they have to offer 
spot and about $3.50 for rice. Barley 
can still be had at circular of $2.25. The 
above are mine prices. At tide there 
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has been little trouble in getting $6 
for buckwheat and rice at $4.75. 

Bituminous—The bituminous situa- 
tion seems to have improved, at least 
from the consumer’s standpoint. How- 
ever, prices still tend to shade down- 
ward and there has been a fair amount 
of coal coming in to meet the current 
demand. Under the various priority 
orders, the utility plants are getting 
into good condition. 

Up to this time gas coals have been 
extremely scarce. The claim was made 
that tide embargoes at southern ports 
had forced this coal out. The Balti- 
more & Ohio has just had an embargo 
placed on line shipments to this terri- 
tory and this has greatly interferred 
with the movement of coal. The Fair- 
mont prices generally have run close to 
$10@$10.30. 

In the Pennsylvania steam grades, 
ordinary coal has recently been offered 
around $10, with fair grades at $11 and 
some of the best at $12. There have 
been some reports of sales at $13. 

There is only a fair volume of trade 
at tide, yet even that has been more 
than one of the roads could handle, as 
they were compelled to hold up ship- 
ments to one of the piers. The permit 
system is still in force and there is 
not likely to be increased activity until 
this plan is abandoned. 
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BUFFALO 


Bituminous Prices Decline Slowly— 
Demand Is Light—Steady Price De- 
cline Is Anticipated—Anthracite Is 
Moving Slowly. 


Bituminous—Shippers report thatcon- 
ditions are improving every day, but 
the change is slow. About $9 at the 
mines is a pretty fair average. 

It is odd that the shipper has be- 
come the bear in the market. However, 
they know that conditions can never 
become normal till coal again sells at 
least as low as $6. It is necessary to 
come down to this level to stop wildcat 
scheming and selling at prices that en- 
courage the miner to demand exorbi- 
tant wages, 

The car supply is improving slowly. 
The more hopeful shippers claim 
that under the present active manage- 
ment of the railroads the car shortage 
is bound to disappear slowly. 

Much uneasiness exists on the part 
of certain members of the trade who 
are trying to carry on a legitimate 
business. The Government has been 
expected to put a stop to wildcat trad- 
ing, but beyond a threatened prosecu- 
tion of those who are guilty of taking 
advantage of the consumer nothing has 
been done. Shippers who have been 
called in to advise on the matter re- 
port that consumption is now less than 
production. At that rate the trade 


ought to right itself unaided before - 
long. 
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Anthracite.—Conditions are not im- 
proved. Coal is not coming in as it 
should and before long it may be found 
impossible to get coal enough to the 
upper-lake ports to meet the winter 
needs in that territory. This shortage 
makes it necessary to cut down local 
and rail supplies and as a consequence 
consumers and distributors are vom- 
plaining. 

Some operators are demanding as 
high as $13 at the mines for any do- 
mestic size. The persistence with which 
these quotations appear shows that 
they are getting their price. At last 
accounts the strike in some of the lead- 
ing anthracite mines continues, with 
no prospect of immediate settlement. 

Lake.—Shipments by Lake for the 
week were 84,500 net tons, a decline 
of 34,000 tons as compared with pre- 
vious week’s dumpings. Of this amount 
29,800 tons cleared for Milwaukee, 
18,000 tons for Chicago, 17,400 tons for 
Duluth and Superior, 15,000 tons for 
Fort William, 3,350 for Manitowoc and 
1,000 tons for Sheboygan, Mich. 

Coke.—Trade is still light, so far as 
single orders are concerned. Jobbers 
get some business from those who need 
a special grade and they have to pay 
heavily for all they get, $20 for 72-hour 
Connellsville foundry, $19 for 48-hour 
furnace and $17.50 for off-grades. 





Inland West 





ST. LOUIS 


Local Steam Situation Is Fairly Good, 
but Domestic Is Growing Acute—Con- 
ditions West of River Are Bad—North- 
ern Markets Are Paying Premium 
Prices. 

The local steam situation is fairly 
good; there is enough coal coming in 
to take care of requirements but little 
tonnage is being stored. The domestic 
condition is growing acute. Only the 
larger dealers, who have contracts, are 
able to get Mt. Olive and Standard coal. 
The tonnage of Carterville coming in is 
next to nothing. 

This puts the burden of the retail 
trade on five or six large dealers, and 
between 30 or 40 small dealers have 
their yards tied up with no coal, and 
the people who depended upon them 
have no prospects of getting any. 

Retail prices here on Carterville are 
$8.50@$9; Mt. Olive $7@$7.50, Stand- 
ard $6@$6.25. Mine prices on Carter- 
ville range from $4.50@$6; Mt. Olive to 
regular trade $3.50@$4; and Standard 
sells from $4@$7. 

Buyers from Chicago, Detroit, and 
the North and East were paying as high 
as $7.50 for all sizes of Standard coal 
on Aug. 19, and possibly two-thirds of 
the tonnage is moving to these markets, 
whereas in normal times it moved into 
St. Louis and Missouri. 

The conditions west of the river is 
worse now than at any time in the 
past. Twelve mines in the Standard 


‘either in Illinois or Indiana. 
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field are on strike over the Cleveland 
disagreement. Nearly every mine on 
the Illinois Central has been idle for 
the past four days on account of no 
cars. 

Car supply in the Standard field is 
from 30 to 40 per cent. In the Mt. 
Olive field, it is about 60 per cent. 
Railroads are drawing heavily on both 
fields. Throughout the main Carter- 
ville field, as well as near Duquoin, 
about 50 or 60 per cent car supply pre- 
vails with conditions in general satis- 
factory. 

The labor trouble in Franklin County 
at West Frankfort has quieted down. 
There are no receipts of anthracite, 
smokeless, or Arkansas at St. Louis, 
and no coke available. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Car Situation Is Not Improved — Re- 
serves Are Low—Industries Face Shit- 
Down—Retail Demand Exceeds Avail- 
able Supply. 

The car situation has improved so 
slightly that it is hardly perceptible. 
The supply of free coal is short and 
prices continue high. The demand is 
very heavy and will be accentuated 
shortly when those industries which have 
small reserves on hand have exhausted 
their supplies. At the present time the 
large furniture factories just south of 
Indianapolis are facing an indefinite 
suspension because of fuel shortage. 

Wholesalers in the entire central sec- 
tion of the state report that they are 
unable to get coal. Prices range from 
$7.50@7.75. 

Retailers are puzzled by the situa- 
tion. Unable to obtain any coal in 
sufficient amounts to build up their 
sadly depleted stocks, they are advising 
the public to postpone the purchasing 
of winter’s supply until later in the 
season. Several recent interviews with 
prominent retail dealers indicate that 
coal prices will not be so high this fall 
and supplies will be more plentiful. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Threatened Strike Affects Production— 
Many Mines Are Idle—Prices Re- 
bound—Lake Shipments Are Heavy. 


A strike in the Illinois and Indiana 
coal fields again threatens our produc- 
tion. The joint scale committee of 
operators and miners of the Central 
Competitive Field have adjourned sine 
die and no agreements were reached 
during the entire course of the confer- 
ence. The leaders of the United Mine 
Workers are planning to submit their 
case to President Wilson, setting forth 
that the operators failed to make any 
proposition satisfactory to the demands 
of the miners. Word from the confer- 
ence in Cleveland reached the more re- 
mote mining districts and as a conse- 
quence, but very few mines are running 
This is 
extremely unfortunate, because the rail- 
roads appear to have been in a position 
to supply the mines with a fairly re- 
spectable car supply. Last week there 
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was a decided tendency toward lower 
prices, but with this new strike in im- 
mediate prospect, prices are stiffening. 
Prices on steam coal are now around 
$7@$7.50 per ton, at the mines. 

Conditions in the Middlewest are a 
little better than heretofore. During 
the past week or so, both retailers and 
buyers of steam coal have had an op- 
portunity to get hold of.a little extra 
fuel. If this new strike continues over 
a week or so, what little advantage has 
been gained, will soon be lost. 

Reports coming in from the North- 
west are very encouraging. Shipments 
are moving to the Lakes from eastern 
coal fields in fairly satisfactory quanti- 
ties. To counter-balance this, however, 
practically no coal is moving into the 
Northwest from the Illinois and In- 
diana fields, as what little coal is being 
produced in those districts, is being 
sold in the big centers or disposed of 
locally. 


CINCINNATI 


Stocks Are Ample—Car Supply Is Im- 
proved—Demand Continues Strong and 
Prices Remain Firm. 

There is less talk about a fuel short- 
age in this city than perhaps in any 
other coal distributing center in the 
country. Being right on the edge of 
the rich coal producing fields of Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and parts of Ohio 
and Indiana, coal users in this section 
see no need to worry. 

The car supply to the mines in West 
Virginia has increased considerably in 
the past few weeks as has it to Ken- 
tucky. In Ohio the improvement is 
ever more noticeable. 

Prices on all kinds of coal continue 
high with the trend towards the up- 
ward. Demand continues strong and it 
is anticipated that prices will remain 
firm. 

Operators feel confident that there 
will be no serious shortage of coal in 
this section. Householders have heeded 
the warning of the coal men and con- 
sequently cellars are all well filled. 
The big industrial plants are getting 
coal wherever they can and there are 
no reports of serious shortages. 

The general opinion prevails that the 
ear shortage will improve right along 
and that there will be no cause to 
worry about winter’s fuel requirements. 





DETROIT 


Shipments Barely Cover Current Re- 
quirements — Prices Are Firm With 
Further Increase Predicted — Lake 
Tonnage Continues Heavy. 


Bituminous—Only about enough bit- 
uminous is coming into the city to sup- 
ply the current requirements of plants 
and utilities. Detroit dealers are in- 
clined to take a gloomy view of the 
outlook. They insist the deficit in coal 
supply is an existing condition, that 
car supply is not large enough to per- 
mit early improvement of this condition, 
while the advance in freight rates re- 
cently granted the railroads will still 
further advance the cost of coal. 
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Jobbers and wholesalers figure the 
advance in freight rates will increase 
the cost of coal transportation from 
the Fairmont district to Detroit from 
$2.05 to $2.87 a ton and that the new 
rate from the Hocking fields will be 
about $2.45 a ton. 

Though the railroads apparently are 
confiscating less coal in transit the 
practice is continued to an extent that 
arouses considerable complaint among 
the local dealers, 

Anthracite—Predictions are being 
made among dealers that anthracite 
will be selling in the local market next 
winter at $20@$22 a ton. This fore- 
cast is based on present mine prices 
with the increased freight rates, and 
a $3@$4 handling charge. The supply 
is far short of requirements. In most 
_ instances shipments have not been suffi- 
ciently liberal to enable the dealers to 
fill orders booked in the spring. 

Lake Trade—Operation of the pre- 
ferential ruling has given a decided 
impetus to move the Lake coal. The 
supply arriving at loading docks for 
several days has exceeded carrying 
capacity of contract vessels. Arrange- 
ments are being made to increase the 
available carriers. 


CHICAGO 


Prices Increase as Result of Threat- 
ened Strike—Supply Drops. 


An attempt made about a week ago 
by some of the buyers of steam coal to 
keep prices down to a certain level was 
headed for success, when the unex- 
pected happened and the industry is 
once more threatened with a strike. 
This has had a great deal of influence 
on the market and those operators and 
wholesalers who have spot coal to offer 
are once more able to get from $7@ 
$9 per ton, f.o.b. mines for their prod- 
uct. 

Usually it is not the operator who 
is getting these big prices, but rather 
the wholesaler, and especially that type 
of wholesaler who has recently entered 
the coal business with the hope of real- 
izing large profits. Prices on all east- 
ern coals are reported to be very strong. 
Anthracite coal, in the more popular 
domestic sizes, is bringing a price of 
$18.75 per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. This 
means at least $21 to the householder. 
Pocahontas is sold on a basis of $12.50, 
while West Virginia splints, in some 
cases, have reached the same levels. 
There are, however, a number of firms 
who have been established for years in 
the Chicago market, who are still sup- 
plying their trade with very good coals 
at a reasonable price. The parties who 
are giving the coal trade a black eye 
with the public are men who are anxious 
to get as much as they can out of the 
market, without any thought for the 
future of the industry. 

These new elements in the coal mar- 
ket are sending men into the coal fields 
and whenever they find a mine running 
they are buying the output on a day to 
cay basis and selling it on the open 
Chicago market. 
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COLUMBUS 


Cars Are More Plentiful— Not Much 
Free Coal Is Available — Prices Con- 
tinue High — Lake Tonnage Increases. 


Railroads have been giving a better 
car supply with the result that the 
output is larger. Congestion which 
appeared on lines several weeks ago 
is improving with the exception of the 
T. & O. C. Ry. 

The supply to the Hocking Valley 
district was between 75 and 80 per 
cent-of normal. In the Pomeroy Bend 
district placements were about 80 per 
cent; Crooksville and Cambridge re- 
ported about 75 per cent supply. East- 
ern Ohio also showed a big improve- 
ment when the supply increased from 
58 to 67, per cent. 

A large proportion of the tonnage 
mined is still being applied on prior- 
ities. Manufacturers have been buying 
on the open market when possible, 
which accounts for the high quotations. 
Some manufacturing concerns have 
been compelled to close and scarcely 
any large consumer has accumulated a 
surplus stock. 

Retail prices continue high. Hock- 
ing lump is selling from $7.50@$9.50; 
West Virginia splints retail about 
$8.75@$10.50. Pocohontas is quite 
scaree and little is available in the 
local market. 

Lake trade shows a good increase 
during the week. The H. V. docks at 
Toledo for the week ended Aug. 14 
loaded 176,000 tons. The T. & O. C. 
docks during the same week loaded 
33,000 tons. 

Prices at the mines for Columbus 
shipments are: 





eg a $6.00@$8.50 
Hocking mine-run................. 5.50@ 8.25 
Hocking screenings................ 5.25@ 8.00 
Pomeroy lump 7.00@ 9.00 
Pomeroy mine-run. .. 7.00@ 8.75 
Pomeroy screenings - 6.50@ 8.50 
West Virginia splints, lump..... ; 7.00@ 9.50 
West Virginia splints, mine-run..... 7.00@ 8.75 
West Virginia splints, screenings. . . 6.75@ 8.590 
Pocahontas lump 7.75@ 9.50 
Kentucky lump.... 7.00@ 8.75 
al 
South 
BIRMINGHAM 


Coal Is in Strong Demand, but Sales 
Are Limited by Short Supply — Labor 
Forces Are Sufficient for Larger Out- 
put—Car Shortage and Slow Move- 
ments Hamper Production. 


The loading producers have no coal 
to sell and representative quotations 
are not available at this time. Such 
spot coal as is being thrown on the mar- 
ket commands a large premium. 

Labor conditions at the mines are 
much better. Operations in the Cahaba 
field and other sections where strikes 
have been hindering production for 
some weeks were materially improved 
with proportionate gains in output ex- 
cept where interruptions have been 
caused by insufficient car supply. This 
latter trouble was experienced by mines 
on both the Southern and Frisco Rys. 
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to a greater extent than the week 
before. Production was curtailed con- 
siderably at mines which would have 
otherwise shown largely increased ton- 
nages. The car supply on the L. & N. 
R.R. remains around 45 or 50 per cent. 

The movement of coal after leaving 
the mines is slow. Consumers are not 
only receiving a limited supply of fuel 
contracted for but deliveries are irreg- 
ular and uncertain. 





LOUISVILLE 


Retail Stocks Show No Gain — Prices 
Are Firm—Car Supply Is Improved— 
Additional Breach of Contract Suits 
Are Filed. 


Stocks of coal in the city are still 
short. Retail yards are reduced to a 
bare daily delivery basis and orders are 
being taken subject to receipt of fuel. 

The Louisville and Nashville R.R. is 
in better shape than ever to furnish coal 
cars to mining districts supplying the 
city but a very large part of coal loaded 
is applied for their own use. 

Eastern Kentucky coal is practically 
removed from the local market as it is 
in great demand for northern by-product 
plants. Western Kentucky must there- 
fore supply the bulk of Louisville’s fuel 
requirements this winter. 

The market is practically unchanged. 
Demand is as strong as ever and prices 
remain firm. 

Operators are using the inadequate 
car supply as a reason for curtailing 
some contract shipments, throwing 
their tonnage on the open market. This 
has resulted in additional suits being 
filed by jobbers, charging lack of good 
faith on the operator’s part in failing 
to make contract shipments. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Freight Increase May Bring Foreign 
Coal—Buyers Do Not Welcome Change. 


Shipping men are watching with 
much interest the consequences of the 
raise in freight rates, some predicting 
there will be an influx of coal from Aus- 
tralia and British Columbia. Plenty of 
bottoms are available for transporting 
coal here by water. At present steam- 
ships are bunkered with coal brought 
from Utah. 

In former years most of the coal used 
here was imported from British Colum- 
bia. Shipping men would not welcome 
a return to old conditions as the Utah 
coal is vastly superior to either the 
Australia or British Columbia coal. If 
the high freight rates militate against 
the handling of Utah coal, shipping men 
in San Francisco plan a concerted move- 
ment to compel the authorities to give 


_Yelief. 


Bituminous. prices, f.o.b. mines, 
wholesale, Utah and Wyoming, per net 
ton, are as follows: 

Stove and lump, $4.50; bunker $13.55. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Car Supplies Increase — Failure To 
Make Wage Agreement Makes Spo- 
radic Strikes Not Improbable—Market 
Slightly Lower. 

Car supplies have increased further 
and now approach the average that the 
miners are willing to load. This out- 
put would of course still be consider- 
ably below rated mine capacities. 

After being in session at Cleveland 
almost a week the Joint Scale Commit- 
tee of the Central Competitive Field 
has adjourned without reaching any 
agreement. The operators offered to 
advance daymen by the same percent- 
age the tonnage-men had been advanced 
at the settlement early in the year 
while the miners reduced their demand 
from $2 to $1.50 a day increase. 

The miners refused to concur in a set 
of resolutions calling upon the Pres- 
ident to take steps for the establishment 
of a. commission. 

Prospects are that there will be some 
individual strikes without direct author- 
ization by the national officials of the 
United Mine Workers. 

The labor situation is becoming the 
main factor in the coal market, for 
there has been only a slight decline in 
the past week. This view is shown by 
the fact that in the Connellsville reg- 
ion, which has the distinction of being 
non-union, the market has declined 
sharply, some coal being available at 
$6@$7. This is partly due to the Bal- 
timore & Ohio R.R. refusing to accept 
coal for shipment east. The Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. accepts coal for the east and 
coal on its divisions has declined very 
little. The Pittsburgh district market 
has declined and is quotable at $9@$10 
per net ton at mine, against $10@$12 
formerly quoted. 


UNIONTOWN 


Excellent Car Supply—Pier Embargoes 
and Slackened New England Demand 
Soften Local Prices —Labor Supply 
May Control Future Output — Thou- 
sands of Workers Have Emigrated. 


With a continuation this week of the 
excellent car supply that has been a 
feature through August, embargoed 
pier shipments and at least a temporary 
saturation of the New England markets 
has softened the local coal and coke 
prices. 

Pier embargoes furnished the key to 
the price drop, coincident with a slack- 
ening of the New England demand 
on account of reported rail congestion. 
Lake shipments continue, with the local 
team trackers getting some fair car 


consignments off to that mandatory des- 
tination early in the week. 

Coal-car placement has been excel- 
lent, with the Monongahela Ry. and 
Redstone branch of the Pennsylvania 
furnishing better than 50 and 65 per 
cent, respectively. The Southwest 
branch of the Pennsylvania averaged 
an even higher percentage on a smaller 
number of cars. Loads were moved 
promptly, yards being cleared and the 
present week-end clean-up finding con- 
ditions rather better than for many 
weeks. 

Coke-car supply even exceeded coal 
several days of the week, the Mononga- 
hela Ry. averaging over 55 per cent, 
with 85 and 80 reached by the South- 
west and Redstone branches, respec- 
tively. Some complaints regarding 
“dirty” coke shipments have been re- 
ceived, indicative of a gradual return to 
less fevered purchasing. It was re- 
ported that in some instances place- 
ments exceeded loading capacity. 

With the approach of winter and the 
consequent shifting of labor always to 
be observed at this period, the man- 
power equation is looming up as a pos- 
sible future controlling factor. Also so 
many thousands of coal and coke work- 
ers have left the region for foreign 
countries that further drain on its man- 
power would prove embarrassing, 

No further drop in price quotations 
is regarded as likely, as the next month 
is believed to mark the beginning of a 
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lessened car supply. River shipments 
of fuel this month will break all records, 
it is confidently believed, and coke pro- 
duction is soaring to the highest levels 
in months. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Increase in Car Supplies Continues— 
Coal Much Lower—Coke Prices Yield 
Slightly—Production Increases 27 Per 
Cent in Two Weeks. 


The increase in car placements at 
coke ovens continues. Production is 
something like 30 per cent above the 
previous average. 

There has also been a better supply 
of cars for coal loading in the region 
and that, together with the order of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. refusing to 
accept coal shipments east has caused 
a sharp decline in Connellsville coal, 
now quotable $6@$7. Thus the sup- 
port of a high coal price is withdrawn 
from the coke market while at the same 
time coke supplies are increased. 

Proportionately the production by 
furnace ovens has increased much more 
than the production by merchant ovens, 
and thus not much additional coke has 
been thrown on the market. , 

Off-grade coke has been most con- 
spicuous in the market. For a time it 
was bringing nearly standard-grade 
prices, but in the past ten days it had to 
decline enough to bring out a demand. 
A large tonnage has been absorbed at 
about $16. We quote the spot market 
at $17.50 for furnace and at $19@ 
$19.50 for foundry, per net ton at 
ovens. 

The Courier reports production in 
the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Aug. 14 
at 219,440 tons, an increase of 25,300 
tons in one week and an increase of 
46,570 tons in two weeks. 




















Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
—— 1920 ——__—. ao 1919%0) —_— 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
SIO oy cine kek Lhd ad a0 5,50. See 302,739,000 9,943,000 258,144,000 
TORU OVOTEES 656 eek cats . 1,562,000 1,676,000 1,657,000 1,429,000 
RUMOR TO.6 5 c:a oasicie. ics, sve t'ns'sn ee 313,149,000 9,359,000 267,503,000 
WE, BUN Soon x a.o 00:08 4.0040 1,735,000 1,678,000 1,560,000 1,434,000 
pe ne 324,877,000 9,092,000 276,595,000 
TIRICG OVAUREG kon ocdscensacins 1,955,000 1,687,000 1,515,000 1,436,000 
ANTHRACITE 
_ — 191 90) ——— - 
Calendar Year p Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
DO Ae Tr 50,561,000 1,812,000 47,307,000 
7 , ET Ce EOE ERT ee 52,317,000 1,870,000 49,177,000 
De ee POL mE 54,117,000 1,640,000 50,817,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
United States Total 
— Week Ended — 
Aug. 14 Aug. 7 Aug. 16 1920 1919 
1920c 19206 1919 to Date to Date (a) 
417,000 382,000 387,000 13,210,000 11,966,000 
(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for 
the two years. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Subject to revision. | 
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NORTHERN PAN HANDLE 


Local Mine Ratings are Increased from 
85 to 60 Per Cent for Lakes Ship- 
ment—Cars Are More Plentiful — De- 
mand Is Heavy and Prices Are Firm. 


The Ore & Coal Exchange at Cleve- 
land having increased the percentage 
of coal necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the Lake situation, it became 
incumbent upon the mines in the North- 
ern Pan Handle to consign more of 
their coal to Lake piers. Up until the 
second week of August, 35 per cent of 
mine rating had been the tonnage ap- 
portioned to Northern Pan Handle 
mines; now the percentage is 60. 

Cars were more plentiful during the 
second week of August than in the pre- 
vious period and yet little coal was 
available for commercial shipment, 
nside from the tonnage destined for the 
Lakes. Although congestion was evi- 
dent in many quarters, the rail move- 
ment was good. 

There was quite a heavy demand in 
all markets for northern Pan Handle 
coal, and coal prices had not receeded 
to any appreciable extent. 

Eastern Ohio mines, in common with 
Northern Pan Handle mines, succeeded 
in forging ahead of the previous week 
in their output, although a car shortage 
was still such as to force idleness upon 
a good many operations and miners, 
and a growing congestion at certain 
Lake points threatened to eventually af- 
fect the car supply. 

FAIRMONT 

Local and Outside Causes Reduce Car 
Supplies in Northern Part of State— 
Congestion at Curtis Bay Embargoes 
That Port—Coal Sent to Tide Goes to 
New England—Lake Terminals Are 
Congested Due to Priority Order— 
Prices Fluctuate. 


Production of coal in the Fairmont 
and other northern West Virginia 
regions, during the second week of 
August, suffered in comparison with the 
output of the previous week to a slump 
in the car supply. Some of the increase 
in equipment during the previous week 
had been as a result of the suspension 
of activities in Illinois and Indiana. 
A wreck on Aug. 9 interfered with 
the flow of cars from the West, cutting 
down the supply from that source tem- 
porarily. 

The average number of cars fur- 
nished Monongah division mines on the 
Baltimore & Ohio was not over 900 
cars during the greater part of the 
week. Mines, both on the Monongahela 
and on the Morgantown & Wheeling in 
the Scott’s Run field, were without cars 
for commercial loading. 

Cars had piled up to the extent of 
about 7,000, at the beginning of the 
second week of the month, at Curtis 
Bay and naturally that particular 
terminal was under embargo, No coal 


was being exported from any of the 
piers except Port Richmond, the onty 
coal shipped through Curtis Bay being 
that destined for New England. 

It was learned late in the week that 
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a number of Lake terminals were be- 
coming congested, that being particu- 
larly true as to the B. & O. pier at 
Lorain and the Hocking Valley piers 
at Toledo. When 4,000 cars a day 
reach the Lakes it is expected that 
there will be a most marked accumu- 
lation at such points. 

During the second week of August, 
railroad-fuel loading was extremely 
heavy in northern West Virginia. Mines 
using assigned cars were being vouch- 
safed a 100 per cent car supply 
throughout the week. 

Prices in northern West Virginia 
were fluctuating a good deal last week 
though there was little break in the 
market. However prices were most de- 
cidedly lower toward the end of the 
second week of the month than during 
the previous period. Indeed the reces- 
sion on the thirteenth amounted to as 
much as $4 a ton. The fact that coal 
had become so plentiful at the Lakes 
and that exports were so limited had a 
decidedly softening effect on the mar- 
ket in northern West Virginia at least. 
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POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 
Car Supplies Excellent But Labor 


Shortages Curtail Output—Priorities 
Absorb Majority of Tonnage—Union- 
ization Grownig Unpopular Among 
Men. 


With the Norfolk & Western R, R. 
furnishing a full car supply, labor 
shortage alone hampered production on 
that road for the week of Aug. 14. The 
strike of course made it difficult to pro- 
duce coal in the Williamson field. A 
labor shortage was affecting production 
in the fields of McDowell and Mercer 
counties, a partial outgrowth of the 
strike, as it had been necessary to dis- 
pense with the services of a small per- 
centage of miners who were bent upon 
forcing recognition of the union. 

Pocahontas production slumped in 
the second week of August because of a 
continued labor shortage, though not to 
any appreciable extent. While for a 
time the weekly output of the Pocahon- 
tas region was maintained at 350,000 
tons it is now about 60,000 tons short 
of maximum production, 

A large share of the output of the 
Pocahontas region was divided between 
the Lakes and New England so that 
there was little free coal available. A 
small portion of the total output only 
was consigned to tidewater for export. 

A total of 85,750 tons of coal were 
loaded in the Tug River field in the 
week ending Aug. 14, but operators said 
production should be higher in view of 
the good car supply maintained during 
the greater part of the week. There 
was probably less unrest among mine 
workers as a result of union agitation 
than during the few weeks preceding. 
There appears to be a growing senti- 
ment among mine employees against 
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the attempted unionization of Tug 
River and neighboring fields. 

The Tug River field, in common with 
the Pocahontas field continued large 
shipments to Lambert’s Point. It was 
reported that maximum tonnages were 
also shipped to Lakes. 





LOGAN AND THACKER 


Car Supply Causes Slump in Logan 
Output—Resumption of Work at 18 
Thacker Mines Increases Production— 
High-Volatile Coal Is Embargoed to 
Tide—Demand Is Excellent. 

While the car supply made no differ- 
ence to mines in the Williamson high- 
volatile field it was responsible for a 
slump in production in the Logan field. 
A strike in the former region only pre- 
vented capacity production, but there 
was a growth in the outut of that field, 
showing a break in the ranks of 
strikers. The loss in the Logan region, 
however, more than offset the gain in 
the Williamson field. 

Eighteen companies in the Thacker 
field, whose mines were forced to sus- 
pend operations because of the strike, 
were able to start the production of 
coal again at their plants. Resumption 
was made possible owing to the protec- 
tion afforded the men from the roving 
band of strikers who have spent most 
of their time firing upon such plants 
as attempted to work, 

Production in the area heretofore af- 
fected by the strike had been increased 
to about 100 cars of coal a day, exclu- 
sive of the Pond Creek section of the 
Williamson field. 

There was a loss of 20,000 tons in 
the production of the Guyan field in the 
second week of August, the total out- 
put reaching 218,000 tons. A rather 
large tonnage was sent to the Lakes 
due to the fact that no Logan coal could 
be sent to tidewater owing to an em- 
bargo. There was still an excellent 
demand in all quarters and particularly 
for coal for export. 





NORTHEAST KENTUCKY 


Output Slumps Here in Second Week 
of August—Lake Shipments Decrease 
—Ban Is Placed on High Volatiles to 
Tide—Demand Is Slightly Lower on In- 
dustrial Fuel, with Prices a Little 
Softer. 

There was a slump in the output of 
coal in the Northeast Kentucky field 
during the week ended Aug. 14. Dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 7 Big Sandy 
mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio had 
1,630 ears while during the following 
week they only had 1,546. Conditions 
were similar on the Sandy Valley & 
Elkhorn R. R. On the Long Fork the 
supply also slumped. 

As a result of the inferior car sup- 
ply, production dropped from 58 to 54 
per cent, only 132,000 tons out of a 


_possible total of 244,000 tons being pro- 


duced. Shipments, however, were much 
in excess of the corresponding period 
of a year ago, for at that time shopmen 
were on a strike. 
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Lake shipments were not quite so 
large as they had been during the week 
ended Aug. 7, only 555 cars being sent 
to the Lakes. While Tidewater tonnage 
had been running as high as 300 cars, 
no shipments to the seaboard were pos- 
sible because of the Tidewater ban on 
high-volatile fuel, 

While prices seemed to be a little 
softer than had been the case prior to 
the ban on exports in general, yet there 
had been no decided recession and there 
appeared to be little diminution in the 
demand for gas, byproduct and steam 
coals. 


KANAWHA 
Car Shortage Again Hampers Produc- 
tion—Little Free Coal Is Available— 
Export Demand Is Strong. 

Production decreased materially in 
the second week of August. While at 
the beginning of the week mines on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. had a sur- 
plus of cars, by the end of the week 
there was only a 88 per cent supply 
available. 

The supply for Kanawha mines on 
Monday, Aug. 9, was 112 per cent, there 
being 1,069 cars on hand on that date 
while Coal River mines had 440 cars, 
equal to 107 per cent.. On the same 
day, however, mines on the Kanawha & 
Michigan R.R. had only a 10 per cent 
supply, 

Little coal from the Kanawha region 
was exported in the period ended Aug. 
14, an embargo being in effect. There 
was a strong demand at export points, 
however, and prices offered were 
around $17 a ton. Heavy shipments 
both to New England and the Lakes 
were tending to curtail tonnage for 
contract customers. 





NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Car Supply Is Improved—Production 
Increases —New England Shipments 
Require Majority of Output — Prices 
Are Firm. 

There was an increased production in 
both fields, yet the car supply is still 
short. The Virginian Ry. continued to 
excel the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. in 
car supply. 

The gain in production in the New 
River field amounted to a little over 
13,000 tons, total loadings for the week 
amounting to 3,082 cars or about 154,200 
tons. The week was ushered in with a 
supply of 1,069 cars, or more than 100 
per cent. 

The necessity of shipping so large a 
percentage of coal to tidewater for New 
England curtailed the volume of west- 
ern and export shipments. There was 
no diminution in the price offered for 
export coal. 

Production on a much larger scale 
marked the second week of August in 
the Winding Gulf region, due to an im- 
provement in the car supply. The aug- 
mented supply was more perceptible on 
the C. & O. than on the Virginian, ow- 
ing to the fact that the first named 
road had a very poor supply during the 
first week of the month. During the 
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week following, however, empties were 
nearly twice as plentiful, the place- 
ments being about 60 per cent of allot- 
ment. Virginian Ry. mines had a 70 
per cent supply, the car shortage alone 
affecting production. A large percen- 
tage of the tonnage produced in the 
Winding Gulf region was sent forward 
for New England delivery, some of the 
output, however going to Tidewater for 
export. 





Southern Appalachian 








ALABAMA 


Operators Oppose Plan To Make 
Cordova Interchange Point for River 
Traffic—Mobile Coal Terminal Site Is 
Selected. 

Strong opposition has developed to 
the plans of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco R.R. to make its station at Cor- 
dova the point of interchange for river 
traffic using the Warrior River, instead 
of the interchange being made at the 
Port of Cordova as has been the custom 
since the beginning of traffic at the 
latter point. The matter has been 
taken up with the Alabama Public Util- 
ity Commission and the case will be 
appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission if the desired results are 
not obtained from the state body. The 
switching charges incident to the pro- 
posed change would largely absorb the 
20 per cent differential between the all- 
rail and rail and water rates afforded 
to competitive points by use of the 
river and would strike a serious blow 
at the movement of coal via this route. 

Theodore Brent, manager of the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Rivers Waterways, 
H. T. Debardeleben, manager of the 
Warrior River division, J. D. Cutter of 
the Inland Waterways department, to- 
gether with Army and Navy officials, 
met in Mobile recently and selected a 
site for the coal terminals which the 
Government will construct at that point 
at a cost of $460,000. The cost of the 
site will be provided for by the city of 
Mobile, the funds for its purchase hav- 
ing practically been subscribed. Stor- 
age capacity will be provided for 40,000 
tons of coal and 20,000 tons of ore, 
with all necessary handling equipment 
to enable the prompt loading and un- 
loading of cars and bunkering of ships. 
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OKLAHOMA 


New Companies Open Up Mines in the 
Pittsburg District After Three Years 
Little Development. 


Coal activities in Pittsburg County 
are being resumed after a period of 
about three years during which time no 
new mines were opened with the excep- 
tion of a few small operations. Two 
mines are being put down in a new area 
of development two miles north of 
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Savanna. A big opening at Lehigh in 
the property of the Fulsom-Morris com- 
pany also is expected to add prosperity 
to the district. 

One of the new projects near Sa- 
vanna, which is being developed by the 
McAlpine-Cobb Co., a new firm, is ex- 
pected within the next three months to 
be producing approximately 100 tons 
daily. The mine is the first operation 
of the new company on a tract of 877 
acres. George C, McAlpine, superin- 
tendent of the mines of the Southern 
Fuel Co. at Brewer, and Earl Cobb, 
coal operator of Amarillo, Texas, are the 
owners. The second mine in the district 
is being put down on an adjoining tract 
under the direction of Dan McAlpine of 
Haileyville. 

The McAlpine-Cobb Co. mine now is 
down about 400 ft. and has almost 
reached coal. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle Organization Enters Pleas for 
Development of Alaska’s Coal Beds. 

As shown by the reports of several 
New England states, Alaska can mine 
enough fuel to supply all Pacifie Coast 
demands and thereby assure the East 
the full output of the Eastern, Southern 
and Middle West fields, if the govern- 
ment will allow the development of the 
Alaskan coal beds, according to the 
Alaska Bureau of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, in their plea for prompt 
development of Alaska’s coal fields. 

The situation in Alaska never has 
been understood in the East. Today, as 
a result of unwise laws, restrictions and 
handicaps, Alaska is tied up and its 
resources are not available. Alaska is 
importing coal from British Columbia 
when she should be exporting coal. Yet 
Alaska, with the New England states 
crying for coal, could supply enough 
fuel for all Pacific Coast demands and 
thereby assure to the Atlantic Coast the 
full output of its own mines. 





UTAH 
Modern Methods Will Be Used in Coal- 
ville and Grass Creek Districts—State 
Output May Be a Record for 1920— 
Leases Are Issued in Carbon County 
by the State—Price of Coal Will Be 
Advanced. 

Preparations are under way for a 
busy season in Summit County coal 
mines in the Coalville and Grass Creek 
districts, according to William Peter- 


“son, State Geologist, who has just re- 


turned from a trip to that section of 
the state. Mr. Peterson says there is 
a good block of coal there 10 ft. thick 
and adds that the operators are prepar- 
ing to install more modern methods of 
getting it to the surface. 

Leases on state lands for the purpose 
of developing them for coal and oil have 
been issued by the State Land Board to 
Leon F. Rains, of Salt Lake City, cov- 
ering 1280 acres in Carbon County. The 
leases provide for an annual rental of 
$1 per acre and a royalty of 10c. per 
ton on all coal mined. Operations will 
begin within five years from July 7 
last, 
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ALABAMA 


Montgomery—Bloodhounds from the 
state penitentiary were sent to Booth- 
ton, Shelby County, to assist in tracing 
the assassin of Chief Engineer Comer of 
the Southern Coal and Coke Company’s 
properties there. Mr. Comer while 
standing on the pumphouse at the mine 
was shot in the back reports stated. 
Death was almost instantaneous. 





ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—The Carlinville mine has 
been leased to a local corporation with 
Harry Bartels at the head. Mr. Bartels 
has had considerable training in the 
operation of a mine, his father, W. G. 
Bartels, having been for years the man- 
ager of the Carlinville plant which is 
now the property of the Standard Oil 
Company. A number of prominent 
Carlinville men are associated with Mr. 
Bartels and a thoroughly equipped and 
efficiently operated mine will be the 
result of their labors. 





INDIANA 


Sullivan—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Templeton Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Ind., with a capital stock 
of $400,000. The company will do a 
general mining business. The directors 
are John A. Templeton, Phil H. Penna, 
secretary of the Indiana Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association, and 
Charles N. Templeton. 





MARYLAND 


Cumberland—Shipment of coal by 
the Tunnelton-Freeport Coal Co. will 
begin this week. The development 
operations of this company are the 
most extensive in this section and 
when completed, about Sept. 15, will 
consist of a mile of standard gage rail- 
road, 700 feet of tramroad, tipple and 
storage bins, two mine openings and 
all accessories. 


OHIO 

Youngstown—Added development of 
its coal stripping operations in Colum- 
biaaa county has resulted in application 
to the secretary of state by Miller 
Bros, Coal Co., for permission to in- 
crease its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$150,000. 

Columbus—The Gnaden-Goshen Coal 
Co., with offices in the Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bldg., is issuing $200,000 stock 
which has been placed on the market 
through the Lincoln Branch of the 
Citizens Trust & Savings Co. G. L. 
Stephan is president; Fred Anthony, 
vice-president and W. J. Eckart, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the company. 
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The Pomeroy & Hocking Mining Co. 
has been chartered with a capital of 
$250,000 to operate a mining company. 
The property is located in Pomeroy 
Bend field. 

The Aberdeen Coal Co., chartered 
with a capital of $25,000 will take over 
a tract of 320 acres of coal lands on 
the T. & O. C. Ry. in Perry County. 
The incorporators are H. H. Orr, J. W. 
Bricker, R. G. Martin, F. Falk and D. 
N. Postlewaite. 

Jacksonville—The Northern & South- 
ern Fuel Co., of Columbus has con- 
solidated the holdings of the Northern 
Coal Co., and the Southern Fuel Co., 
both of which were formerly controlled 
by C. C. Sharp of Nelsonville. Offices 
of the company are in Columbus and 
the output of the mines, about 1,500 
tons daily, will be sold through the 
Central West Coal and Lumber Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Uniontown—The Whiteley Coal Co. 
has purchased the coal underlying 
the following farms in Franklin Town- 
ship; Inghram Cummins farm, contain- 
ing 133 acres and 22 perches; con- 
sideration $37,944.19. Thomas H. Mont- 
gomery, two tracts, containing 115 
acres and 56 perches and 100 acres and 
38 perches, respectively; consideration 
$61,383.66. Alcinda Wood farm, con- 
taining 100 acres and 38 perches; con- 
sideration $28,567.89. 


On September 11 at 2 p.m. at the 
court house in this city the holdings 
of Wm. M. Thompson, consisting of 4 
of a 640-acre tract of coal-bearing land 
in Springhill Township, Fayette County, 
Pa., will be offered for sale. Part of 
the property is on lease to several small 
companies and the balance is virgin 
coal land. 


Brownsville—The Crystal plant of 
the Hecla Coal & Coke Co., seriously 
damaged by a recent fire, resumed 
operations a few days ago, using a 
temporary frame tipple. A steel tipple 
and bin is in prospect. 

Johnstown — A million dollar coal 
deal, one of the largest consummated 
in the Johnstown district, has been 
closed whereby the Robindale coal 
plant, including the mining village of 
Robindale, a short distance below Sew- 
ard, is transferred from the Cone- 
maugh Smokeless Coal Co. to H. D. 
Waldbridge & Co., of New York, for 
the Penn Public Service Corporation, 
which is controlled by the purchasing 
company. 

The purchase includes the entire hold- 
ings of the Conemaugh Smokeless Coal 
Co., including 1,800 acres of coal, more 
than 100 acres of surface, a modern 


mine and a mining village of nearly 
two score of houses. The coal is what 
is known to coal trade as the “B,” or 
“Miller,” seam. 


TEXAS 


Eagle Pass—The International Coal 
Co. is spending about $200,000 in im- 
provements on its property two miles 
north of this place in Maverick County. 
A new shaft is being sunk, and a spur 
is being built from the Southern Pacific 
Ry. branch connecting Spofford and 
Eagle Pass. The company is now under 
the management of Dr. R. R. James 
and D. H. Echols, formerly of Cotton 
Plant, Ark. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed with the office of 
the secretary of state by the Sims Coal 
Co. of Idaho Falls. The company is 
organized with a capital stock of $20,- 
000. A. S. Sims of Idaho Falls is presi- 
dent and general manager and J. V. 
Sims is the secretary and treasurer of 
the company. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—The Logan-Elkhorn Coal 
Corporation is planning for the develop- 
ment of coal properties in the vicinity 
of Fleming, Ky. It is planned to in- 
stall equipment to allow for a maxi- 
mum of 1,000 tons capacity. The com- 
pany recently increased its capital from 
$200,000 to $500,000 for expansion. 
A. B. Ewen is general manager. 


Bridgeport—The Purseglove - Maher 
Coal Co., operating in the eastern Ohio 
district, has arranged for a change in 
company name to the Maher Collieries 
Co. The Purseglove holdings in the 
organization were recently acquired by 
the Maher interests. 


Bower—The Copen Gas Coal Mines 
Co., recently organized, with a capital 
of $2,000,000, is planning the develop- 
ment of about 1,000 acres of coal prop- 
erty. A large mining plant will be 
installed. The company is headed by 
Jeremiah J. Kelly, C. W. Flesher and 
John Clifford, Bower. 

Clarksburg—The Dixie Mining Co. 
is planning for the installation of a 
new plant with daily capacity of about 
300 tons of coal on its property in this 
section. The company has a site to- 
talling about 250 acres. 

Charleston—The Indian Run Collie- 
ries Co., recently incorporated with a 
capital of $1,000,000, will operate large 
coal properties in this section. The 
company is headed by W. E. Wright, 
T. B. Price and D. W. Hills. 
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Bluefield—Fire completely destroyed 
the foundry, machine shop and carpen- 
ter shop of the Virginian Iron Coal & 
Coke Co. at Toms Creek, Va., on June 
23, the loss entailed amounting to 
$100,000. The fire had its origin in the 
foundry, quickly spreading to other 
buildings. 

Fairmont—The Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co., of this place, is arrang- 
ing for the installation of additional 
machinery at its properties to increase 
the capacity from 1,500 to 3,500 tons 
per day. The company recently in- 
creased its capital from $600,000 to 
$1,250,000 for expansion. 

A large tract of coal land in Har- 
rison County comprising about 178,238 
acres, was purchased by the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., from the Monongah 
Coal Co., it was announced early in 
August, for the sum, it is understood 
of about $177,433.82. 


Moundsville—Production has been be- 
gun at the new mine of the Woodland 
Coal Co. at Whittaker, W. Va. near 
here, the company having found it 
necessary to sink a shaft to the depth 
of 185 feet. It will be possible to pro- 
duce about 2,500 tons a day when full 
production is reached, the company hav- 
ing a tract of about 3,000 acres in which 
to operate. However before production 
is begun on a large scale, it will be 
necessary to erect a tipple and to build 
a power house. The tipple will be of 
steel construction and will be sided with 
asbestos. 


COAL AGE 


Fayetteville—The three Boone broth- 
ers, who have been operating smokeless 
mines in Fayette County for fully a 
quarter of a century, are said to have 
closed out their operations on Keeney’s 
Creek. It is also being reported that 
the operations at Lookout, Blume and 
Michigan were sold to the Archibald 
MeNeil Sons Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., 
who are engaged in the export busi- 
ness. It is understood that the sale 
became effective on August 1. It 
has only been a short time since the 
same Bridgeport interests acquired four 
operations on Piney Creek near Beck- 
ley. The Boone brothers still own a 
considerable acreage in Fayette County 
which they may later decide to de- 
velop. 


WYOMING 


Rock Springs—General Manager E. S. 
Brooks of the Union Pacific Coal com- 
pany has received official notice from 
President E. E. Cavin, that an appro- 
priation of $160,000 had been made to 
take care of the housing problem for 
the official employees of the company 
in Rock Springs. 

According to the plans now drawn, 
the center of the plot will be taken up 
with a large park, which will be in 
charge of a caretaker at all times. Sur- 
rounding this park will be the dwellings, 
club house, etc., as designated under 
the appropriation. 

The appropriation calls for the erec- 
tion of eighteen new and modern homes 
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of from six to eight rooms, to be com- 
pleted before winter. 


CANADA 


Lampman, Sask.—Coal mining opera- 
tions will be commenced at the new 
coal field near Lampman, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, within the next sixty 
days. This field is being developed by 
the Farmers Coal Mining Co. Ltd. The 
shaft already has been sunk to a depth 
of 170 feet and the coal bed lies at 
a depth of 210 feet. When fully de- 
veloped the mine will have a capacity 
of 1,000 tons a day. This will take 
some time, however, as it will be neces- 
sary to do a large amount of work be- 
fore maximum capacity can be reached. 


Victoria, B. C.—Coal production re- 
turns for the month of July, as far ag 
are available, indicate that the col- 
lieries of British Columbia apparently 


are satisfactorily meeting recent 
heavier demands of the trade. The fig- 
ures follow: 
Nicola-Princeton Field 
Tons 
Middlesboro Collieries Co., Middles- 
NN nc eGa ne arhe.4 ase +e mee aes 6,918 
Fleming Coal Company, Merritt.... 2,626 
Coalmont Collieries Co., Coalmont.. 1,984 


Vancouver Island Field 
Canadian Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo 55,399 


Canadian Collieries Ltd., Comox.... 41,089 
Canadian Collieries Ltd., So. Welling 
(EA ert tae ee 8,904 
Canadian Collieries Ltd., Extension. 15,342 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, So. Well- 
ee RS ret Ao ee tors Coe 7,680 
Nanoose-Wellington Coal Co., Well- 2 
HINO 6 vnaeccts cass cnceanees ses 3,079 
Granby Cons. M.S. &P. Co., Cassidy 9,019 











Rate News 





I. C. C. Decision—Ex Parte 74. In the 
matter of applications of carriers in official 
Southern and Western classification terri- 
tories for authority to increase rates. Sup- 
plemental Order 1, Aug. 11. 

It is ordered that in the application of 
the increases authorized in the report in 
this proceeding entered July 29, 1920, points 
in Illinois territory should be considered to 
be within the eastern group for the purpose 
of applying the increases on _ interstate 
traffic between points within Illinois terri- 
tory ; also on traffic between points in Illinois 
territory on the one hand and points in official 
classification territory east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line on the other, and that an 
increase of 40 per cent may be made in 
such rates; and points within said Iilinois 
territory should be treated as being in the 
western group on traffic subject to joint or 
single line through rates between points in 
said territory on the one hand, and points 
lying within the boundaries of the western 
group (west or north of Illinois territory) 
on the other, and that an increase of 35 
per cent may be made in such rates. 

For the purposes. of this order Illinois 
territory is defined as consisting of all 
points in the state of Illinois, also points 
in Wisconsin on and south of the C. M. 
& St. P. Ry., Milwaukee to Madison, the 
C. & N. W. Ry., Madison to Dodgeville, 
and on and east of the Illinois Central, 
Dodgeville to the TNlinois state line; also 
points on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River to which joint through rates, subject 
to the official classification, are now in effect 
from points in trunk-line and central ter- 
ritories. 

Indiana—At a meeting of the directors of 
the Anderson Chamber of Commerce a com- 
mittee was appointed to meet with similar 
committees of other Chambers of Commerce 
in Central Indiana, for the purpose of for- 
mulating a petition to the Indiana Public 
Service Commission for a revision of the 
coal freight rates from Indiana mines to 
the former Indiana natural gas belt. It is 
alleged that there is discrimination between 


the coal rate to Indianapolis and the rate 
to Anderson, Richmond, Newcastle, Muncie, 
Kokomo, Marion and several smaller cities 
and towns. It is said that the rate from 
the mines to Indianapolis has been 90c., 
and to the old gas belt counties the rate is 
$1.15. Manufacturers and operators of 
public utilities are making the principal 
complaints. ‘ 

I. C. C. Decision—Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket 1,173, Aug. 10. 

Proposed cancellation by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Company of a charge of 
$5 per car for switching coal, loaded in 
cars furnished by the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio Railway, from the mine tipples of 
the Federal Coal Company and the Elkhorn 
City Coal Company, at Elkhorn City, Ky., 
to the connection tracks with the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway at Elkhorn City, 
when destined beyond, found not justified 
=— under suspension ordered can- 
celed. 








Personals 





F. R. Wadleigh has succeeded J. H. 
Davison as manager of export sales for 
Weston Dodson & Co. and will make his 
headquarters in New York City. 

Cc. P. Ware, formerly with the Middle 
West Coal Co., has joined the sales force 
of the Emmons Coal Mining Co. at the 
Cincinnati office. 

Philip A. Castner has resigned as secre- 
tary of Castner, Curran & Bullitt, of New 
York City, and George Derbyshire has been 
elected to fill the office. 

Abel Mishler has been appointed as man- 
ager of Coale & Co., New York City, and 
his position as manager of domestic sales 
will be filled by L A. Robinson, a member 
of the company’s sales staff. 

J. W. D. Moodie, for many years general 
manager of the Britannia (B. C.) mines, 
has resigned and will be succeeded on Aug. 
1 by B. B. Nieding, a mining man now 
living in the state of Washington. 

Frank T. Powers, of Frostburg, Md., has 
been appointed by Gov. Ritchie mine in- 


spector for Allegany and Garrett Counties, 
succeeding Lawrence Dunn, Midland. Mr. 
Powers previously occupied this position 
until he entered the U. S. Army during the 
war period. 

w. E. Brandt, formerly with the Rutledge 
& Taylor Coal Co. and the Thompson Coal 
Co.. both of Chicago, and later identified 
with the Fuel a — gd 

n elected president o e newly o - 
oo lodagetis Coal Co., 609 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. : 

M. A. Rowan, formerly of the Johnston 
City Coal Co., of Chicago, has established 
headquarters at Herrin, Ill., as practitioner 
of consulting safety engineer on mining 
problems. 





Industrial News 





Cleveland, O0.—The National Sales & 
Trading Co. has established a coal and 
coke department in Philadelphia_ at its 
offices in the Finance Building. This de- 
partment is under the supervision of Vernon 
B. Bickmore. 

Boston, Mass.—The Somerville Coal Co. 
is adding to its storage space and making 
other noticeable improvements in its plant, 
the only one having a waterfront in this 
city of 100,000 people, situated on the 
Mystic River, three miles from the Boston 
State House. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Ft. Dearborn Coal 
Co. is now opening a new office at Indian- 
apolis, which will be in charge of W. R. 
Garstein, of that city. The new Office of 
the company at Charleston will be in charge 
of G. E. Merriman. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Main Island 
Creek Coal Co. has opened an_ office in 
Huntington, W. Va., with G. M. Angell, 
sales manager, in charge. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Central Fuel 
Co., of this city has opened an office in 
the Kanawha Banking & Trust Building at 
Charleston, W. Va., with E. T. Donnelly in 
charge. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—All the city pumping 
stations at Philadelphia are to be equipped 
to burn anthracite steam sizes. At present 
about one-half of them use bituminous. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Coal Mine Depart- 
ment of the Aitna Life Insurance Co. has 
been established in the Chamber of Com- 
merece Building under the direction of Sim 
C. Reynolds, Chief Mine Inspector for the 
company. Mine inspection work for Penn- 
sylvania and other coal mining states is to 
be carried on from this office. The follow- 
ing inspectors have been assigned to duty 
up to the present time: Clarence B. Nairn, 
for southern Illinois and Indiana; C. W. 


Hall and Wm. Elkins, for the bituminous 
district of Pennsylvania; James Weston, 
for the anthracite field; other inspectors 


are to be engaged for other fields. 

New York, N. Y.—The export department 
of the Oxweld Acetylene Co., which was 
formerly located at the company’s factory 
in Newark, N. J., has been removed to the 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42d 
St., New York City. The department has 
been reorganized and is now under the 
direction of R. G. Noble, who will co-operate 
with the general sales department of the 
company. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—The International Fuel 
& Iron Corp. has moved its New York office 
from the Marbridge Building to the Trinity 
Building at 111 Broadway, where increased 





floor space, made necessary by the com- 
pany’s rapidly increasing business, adds 
materially to its efficiency. 

Reading, Pa.—Willson Goggles, Inc, an- 


nounce their purchase of all patents, trade 
marks, machinery and good will of Walter 
Soderling, Inc., makers of “Dustite” Respi- 
rators. Hereafter ‘“Dustite’ Resvirators 
will be made at the Willson factory under 
personal supervision of Mr. Soderling. 
Columbus, 0.—The contract for supplying 
a coal crusher to the Scioto River pumping 
station of the Columbus Waterworks De- 
partment has been awarded to the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co. at $2,020. This was the 
only bid on hand at date for opening. The 
crusher will be delivered within two months. 








Obituary 





father of B. F. Nigh, secre- 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
\ssociation, died at his home in Circleville 
recently at the age of 72 years. He was 
formerly a resident of Columbus, Ohio. 
Michael D. Barnitz, York, Pa. Aged 81 
years. Retail coal merchant. Head of the 
coal business operated under the name of 


Jesse Nigh, 
tary of the 


Geo. W. Barnitz Estate. 

_H. S. Evans, Chicago, Ill. Member of 
the firm of Evans Bros., retail coal mer- 
chants. 

Henry Hazenwinkle Bloomington, TI. 
\ged 78 years. Well-known retired retail 
coal and grain merchant Founder and 
president of the Hazenwinkle Grain Co.., 


operating a line of elevators and coal yards. 


__Lauren Hilligoss, Shelbyville, Ind. Aged 
»» years. Well-known retail coal merchant 
Member of the firm of George W. Hilligoss 
& Son. 

John Parkinson, Brooklyn, N. YY. Presi- 
dent and founder of the Parkinson Coal & 
Coke Co., retail coal merchant. 

Herbert G. Streat, New York. N. Y. Re- 
tail coal merchant; president of the Streat 
Coal Co. 

Dr. D. H. Thomas, Columbus, O. 
Well-known pioneer coal oper- 
was secretary and treasurer of 
the Mill Creek Coal & Coke Co. of Coopers, 

. \ a.; Secretary of the Thomas Coal Coal 
of Thomas. W. V., and a director of the 
Flat Top Fuel Co. of Bluefield, W. Va. He 
was also identified with other enterprises. 


Aged 











Association Activities 





Pennsylvania Wagon Coal Shippers’ 
Association 


At a meeting held at the Ft. Stanwix 
Hotel, Johnstown, the association was 
formed by representatives of 18 companies 
operating in Indiana, Somerset, Westmore- 
land and Cambria Counties. Officers chosen 
are: President, Chas. W. Hammond; vice- 
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president, M. C. Stewart; secretary, E. S. 
Bowden; treasurer, J. Rankin. The 


executive committee is comprised of the 
officers and J. L. Campbell, Harry Main- 
hart and M. F. Watters. Chief aim of the 
organization is to secure adequate car sup- 
plies from railroads. 


Independent Coal Operators’ 
Association 


Second meeting of the association was 
held with 40 operators attending. A 
permanent organization was formed with 
M. F. Watters, president, and Jos. Gray, 
secretary. A committeee on grievances 
was formed, consisting of the follow- 
ing: P. M. Swope, J. W. Yeadlen, F. C. 
Lantzy, C. L. Bearer and E. P. Reed. Dr. 
J. Maucher and Secretary Gray were named 
a committee on by-laws. Meetings will be 
held on first and third Wednesdays of the 
month. 


Oklahoma Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, in a meeting at McAlester, voted to 
hold coal miners to their contract entered 


into at the end of the national strike last 
November. The operators decided that the 
contract entered into at that time is valid 
and binding for a period of two years from 
that date, and that its terms should be 
enforced without further negotiations. The 
stand of the operators was made known in 
response to a request by John Wilkinson, 
president of District 21, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, asking what stand the 
Oklahoma operators would take on the 
question. 


Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ 
Association 


The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania submitted a 
recent protest to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the State Public Service Com- 
mission and head officials of railroads serv- 
ing *he Pittsburgh area alleging preferred 
car placements at wagon mines, team track 
loaders and other small operations. 

In brief, the protest covers the four fol- 
lowing points: 

That railroad officials and employees are 
buying coal from operations of the classes 
mentioned, selling the coal at a profit to 
themselves, and in return for this privilege 
are furnishing these operations cars in ex- 
cess of the number to which they are prop- 
erly entitled. 

That railroad employees are accepting 
money payments for cars furnished to 
operations of the classes mentioned in ex- 
cess of the number to which they are prop- 
erly entitled. 

That by the failure of railroad employees 
to make proper reports cars placed empty 
at operations of the classes mentioned and 
hauled to the scales loaded do not appear 
upon the percentage sheets. 

Many operations of the classes mentioned 
are being allowed regular daily car supply 
on the theory that they are on construction 
basis, this long after the construction work 
is completed. 

Railroad officials have promised Commis- 
sioner Gardiner of the Association that a 
searching investigation would be made 
immediately. 


Tri-County Motor Mines 
Association 


The order of the Public Service Commis- 
sion denying cars to so-called team track 
operators frames the issue for which the 
Tri-County Motor Mines’ Association is 
being formed by small operators from Fay- 
_ Westmoreland and Washington Coun- 
1es. 

A preliminary meeting was recently held 
and the organization will be finally per- 
fected at an early meeting in the Municipal 
Building. The fact that the Public Service 
Commission has taken official action against 
their industry is expected to result in 
virtually every operator of the district 
being present inasmuch as the association 
is being organized to fight just such an 
official action. 

The Public Service Commission order re- 
lieves the railroads of responsibility in 
denying cars to team track operators. As 
reported at the meetings, there was noth- 
ing of greater force than an order by the 
railroads denying open-top cars to team 
track operators. It was said that the rail- 


road order was not being enforced uni- 
formly, mines on one branch being sup- 
plied with cars while those on another 


were denied them. 
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Panhandle Coal Producers’ 
Association 


Organization of the Panhandle Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association, composed of operators 
of the Panhandle district, was effected at 
a recent meeting in the First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 

Members of the new organization will re- 
tain their memberships in the Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association, according to 
a statement by J. H. Sanford, vice-presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Coal Co., who is a 
member of the executive committee named 
to bring about organization of the Pan- 
handle association. 

“Tt is the purpose of the new association 
to deal with the question of car shortage 
at our mines along the Panhandle, a situa- 
tion for which various reasons the Pitts- 
burgh association has been unable to allevi- 
ate, and as far as I know the Panhandle 
operators will remain indentified with the 
Pittsburgh Producers’ Association,” Mr. 
Sanford said. “There may be some, of 
course, who will withdraw, but we have 
many common interests with the Pittsburgh 
body.” . 

In confirming the report the new organi- 
zation was to be formed, Mr. Sanford said 
the Pennsylvania Railroad had failed to 
furnish 50 per cent of actual number of 
cars needed as provided in a recent ruling, 
but had been giving the Panhandle mines 
only 30 per cent. 

Other Panhandle operators. indentified 
with the Panhandle association are William 
Taylor, of the Cleveland and Western Ce., 
chairman of temporary organization com- 
mittee: A. M. Marion, Chartiers Creek Co., 
and B. H. Cannon, McClain Mining Co., as 
committee members. Twenty-five out of 
thirty-five Panhandle operators were ex- 
pected to attend the meeting. 


Northern West Virginia Operators’ 
Association 


Operators of northern West Virginia, at 
a meeting of the Northern West Virginia 
Coal Operators’ Association, held at Fair- 
mont, took appropriate action toward se- 
curing the co-operation of members in mak- 
ing Service Orders 10 and 11 effective by 
adopting a resolution pledging the support 
of the association in carrying out the _ pro- 
visions of the orders referred to. Oper- 
ators show no disposition to combat the two 


orders, but an entire willingness to_co- 
onerate. Provisions of the Lake and New 
England priority orders were fully ex- 


plained by G. T. Bell, vice-president of the 
association; C. H. Jenkins, a director of the 
National Association, and J. M. Orr, a di- 
rector of the association. 

The Northern West Virginia Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association continues to grow in size, 
there being at the end of July 160 different 
coal companies on its roll. The 160 com- 
panies represented in the membership of 
the organization operate about 250 mines. 
While the association had quite a large 
membership on January 1, there have been 
39 companies added to the membership list 
since that time, the largest growth in any 
one month being 20 members added for 
July. The association has proved to be 
most beneficial to coal people and has so 
completely demonstrated its usefulness that 
many new members have been attracted. 








Coming Meetings 





American Mining Congress will hold its 
annual meeting at Denver, Col., Nov. 15. 
Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting Sept. 9, 
10 and 11 at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Treasurer, G. W. F. Woodside, Albany, N. Y. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, in conjunction with the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association, the local chapters of 
the American Mining Congress and the 
American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and the International 
First Aid Meet will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 9, 10 and 11 at Denver, Col. Secre- 
tary, F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 

National Safety Council will hold its 1920 
congress on Sept. 27 to Oct. 1, inclusive, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. General Manager, C. 
W. Price, Chicago, III. 

Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting Sept. 14, at 
McAlester, Okla. Secretary, F. F. LaGrave. 
McAlester, Okla. 





